FAREWELL TO ORWELL 
By E. O. Siepmann 


AS the ship lurched towards the dock at Port Said, Baker—let us 
call him Baker—saw the crowds of Egyptian dock-labourers wearing 
gowns like night-dresses, herded towards the pier by overseers 
carrying whips. They took a wrong direction. The whips cracked, 
fell across a few backs, and the whole crowd of ‘ wogs’ veered and 
poured towards another dock like cattle rounded up by dogs. Something 
irrevocable had happened to Baker. 

Baker was one of thousands of young officers who made the long sea- 
trip to Suez (thirteen weeks from Glasgow, weaving among the sub- 
marines) and saw the outside world for the first time. What had happened 
to him? He had realised, for the first time, that hundreds of millions 
of human beings live like animals. Later, he saw them crouching, 
whole families in the gutter, and the flies settled on the babies’ eyelids. 
By this time, he had begun to call them ‘ wogs,’ and he turned perhaps 
indifferently into the gardens of the Gezira Club for a game of squash 
and a delicious glass of iced lager with a chicken sandwich afterwards. 
But really, he was a changed man. That vision of the slaves, herded with 
whips and babbling as they ran, had settled on his retina as surely as the 
flies on the Arab babies’ eyes. 

This experience, which was shared by many young Englishmen 
through the accident—f, in this connection, it can be called an accident— 
of war, had been that of Eric Blair (who wrote under the name of Orwell) 
about fifteen years before when he had served as a policeman in Burma. 
Like Baker, he never forgot it. Unlike Baker, he had the genius to 
develop his experience in the mind, and to project it on paper. This 
put him ahead of his generation in time, and at the head of it as a voice. 
It is as the voice of that generation that Orwell may be studied. He had 
its defects, as well as in a marked degree its good qualities. 

It is of that generation, more than of Orwell himself that I am quali- 
fied to write. Looking back, we have a vista of bizarre memories. 
We are struck, too, by a strange factor ; that the whole world seems to 
have changed its opinions on vital and fundamental questions overnight ; 
and that not once, but several times. God, no God. Liberalism, 
liberalism stinks. Revolt, conformism. Hurrah for Russia, the Russians 
are traitors. All that matters is self-expression, selflessness is the only 
hope. Everything is relative, there must be absolute values. 

Where do we stand? The life and work of George Orwell were a 
challenge to us to find out. His death, alas, comes like a writ. We had 
neglected to meet the bill. 
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A mixed bag of memories. The influence of Shaw on our elders, 
and their Fabian socialism at Oxford during the first war. Aldous 
Huxley and the ‘scented pavements of Bond Street’ after it. (The 
cynicism of the ’twenties being a decadent version of the cynicism of 
the ‘ glittering prizes’ which preceded it.) The idea of Russia. The 
hope of Spain. An anarchist meeting in Andalusia at which the English 
resident blurted out his sympathy in bad Spanish, only to be asked why, 
in that case, he only paid his maid Antonia twenty-eight pesetas a month. 
The crazy idea that all Europe would split open in a series of Popular 
Fronts, and that the millennium would be peacefully established. The 
sudden realisation that the millennium might not include the middle 
classes. The discovery, in consequence, of ‘ values’ which must not 
be sacrificed. The visit to South Africa—our own ‘ Burmese experience.’ 
Memory of a huddled meeting in a shanty at Cape Town with Bantu 
Negroes singing (very like the animals singing Old Major’s anthem in 
Animal Farm): 

* Tom blows hot, Tom blows cold, 
And every time poor Tom gets sold, 
Therefore brothers, black and white, 
Workers of the world unite |’ 


The further disillusionment of the Russian pact with Hitler. A further 
revival of ‘ values ’—religion and patriotism. The war. The problem 
of Tripolitania, after it had been taken by the Eighth Army ; the perfect 
test-case. (It can’t go back to the Fascists. What would happen to 
Tripolitania if it is taken over (2) by the British ? (%) by the Russians ? 
Answers: (a2) Under the British, there would be law and order and 
fair play. Great achievements. But would there still be flies on the 
babies’ eyes ? i.e., What are the plans for drastic material improvement ? 
(6) The Russians would provide the material improvement. Great 
irrigation schemes. Factories, perhaps. A rise in population, all slaves 
whose labour would be badly needed, more and more as the drastic 
‘improvements’ went on.) The idea, all the same, of a ‘ new world’ 
after the war. The Résistance leader and author, Jean Cassou, saying in 
Toulouse, towards the end of the war : 


* Let me tell you where we have found hope ; in the revelation of the new 
England, so different from 1939! In your social and moral renewal, in your 
comradeship of the bomb-shelters and the tubes.’ 


The return to London, after four years; that ‘ comradeship ’ splitting 
up into snooty talk about ‘they ’—meaning ‘the upstarts’; and the 
insolence, greedy not friendly, of the ‘ new privileged ’ themselves. 
s of memory; typical of Orwell’s generation. Where do we 
stand ? Let us look at it coolly. What are the facts, and the alternatives ? 
The facts are that a new generosity, a new social idealism had made 
itself felt in this country. This has nothing whatsoever to do with 
Marxian inevitability, with the doctrine of a class-war which must result 
in the seizure of power by the class fitted to achieve the highest production. 
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The word is generosity, and it applies—distinctively—to Orwell, who 
was never an orthodox Marxist. It applies to the innumerable Bakers 
who landed at Port Said. It springs (we shall see) as much from Eton 
and British liberalism and protestantism, as from Shaw and Fabianism. 
We are speaking of generosity. Where has it led? Where can it lead ? 

Generosity is an avalanche. Luckily. But we must face the fact. 
Generosity can’t stop short at your door, or mine. Generosity does not 
stop at the channel. That is the great and terrifying discovery of Orwell, 
and of Baker ; of our generation. Once you set out to apply the principle 
of universality—that is, of the universal dignity of man—you do not 
offer your generosity to the British working-man, and withhold it from 
the ‘ wog.’ 

This is the crux of our time. And this is the point on which the 
British working-man is systematically misinformed not (it is fair to say) 
by the Tories, but by his Socialist leaders. -An honest Tory favours a 
system of privilege and says so (perhaps not at election time). He is 
out to establish Order—as we have seen in our dream of Tripolitania, 
where a British raj would have established the typically British gifts of 
law and fair play. The very word Order implies a hierarchy, based it 
may be on a guaranteed minimum and rising according to the achieve- 
ments of skill and strength and the inheritance of privileges. Mr. 
Churchill is most honest about this; most honest, and most logical. 
More honest and more logical than some other Tory leaders. 

The Churchillian, Tory Order has limits, as all Orders or systems have. 
But generosity . . . generosity has no limits. That is why generosity 
is an avalanche. The Orwellian generosity—call it liberalism, anarchism 
or just generosity—calls, as the traveller Young noted in a similar atmos- 
phere in France just before the Revolution, ‘ for the general reform of 
all abuses.’ There are no limits to the extension of this principle. It is 
false, utterly false and a swindle to tell the British working-man that you 
want to abolish privilege and establish ‘ fair shares’ when what you 
actually mean is that you want to establish a world-system of privilege 
by which the British working-man will live—indeed, continue to live— 
far better than hundreds of millions of other workers throughout the 
world. Let the Socialists, or other reformers, by all means announce 
that their aim is to establish a system of privilege for the British worker 
at the expense of (a) the upper classes, (b) the test of the world. In all 
probability, they will get just as many votes. Anyone who commanded 
a platoon in the war knows that what interests the workers, British or 
foreign, is the family budget. Food, and the family. But don’t give 
them food, and pretend that it is manna. Tell them that you serve and 
will uphold—as you are entitled to do—their sectional interests ; but 
for heaven’s sake don’t pretend that you are doing so in the name of 
universal principles, of love and ‘ fair shares ’ and of abolishing privilege. 

Orwell’s attitude was one of generous anger, and his life and death 
confront us with the problems: Is generosity enough? If not, where 
did it fail? And where do we go now? The answer is that generosity 
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is not enough, and that it failed because, having no plan of its own, it 
was bound either to attach itself to the first ready-made plan which 
offered, or to fall into despair after rejecting that alternative. Orwell 
despaired ; 1984, his last book, shows it. But his anger was generous, 
and there is always an element of hope in generous anger. That was the 
contradiction in Orwell. 

Communism, which Orwell rejected, is the only creed which has so 
far loudly offered to take care of the disinherited of the world: not here, 
at home, where people live comfortably, but all over the world. This 
is a disagreeable fact. To the challenge of our time, the challenge of 
the disinherited in Africa and Asia, neither British party offers a solution. 
The traditional British policy of law and order overseas, fine as it was, is 
no longer enough. The world has shrunk, the television screen and 
the aeroplane have brought the babies, rotting in the gutter with flies 
on their eyes, to our own door. A change is required. Communism 
offers a change, even if we know that it will fail to carry it out. 

Orwell’s anger about Communism was the disillusionment felt by a 
romantically generous generation when it saw tyranny established in 
the name of freedom. It was the stolen thunder which hurt, and 
embittered. Koestler was wrong (in the Observer) in making a distinction 
between Orwell as a ‘ true’ rebel, and the other ‘ littérateurs of social 
revolt between the two wars’ as fakes. The true rebel is the one who 
really belongs to the rebellion. Orwell was outside it. He was afflicted 
by bourgeois guilt; the self-condemnation of a class. He had more 
guts, and more talent than the others; and he was more clear-sighted, 
fighting ‘with the P.O.U.M. in Spain and not with the Communists. 
But there is something academic in his love for the plebs. He loved 
them, Koestler himself tells us, at a distance ; ‘ the greater the distance 
from intimacy . . . the warmer became the radiations of this lonely man’s 
great power of love.’ We may here make an extremely interesting 
comparison between Orwell’s two great works, Animal Farm and 1984. 
Animal Farm is a work of love, beautiful and moving in its tenderness. 
1984 is a work of hate, a work of despair. Even the hero Winston’s 
love of the ‘ proles’ and hint that the future, if there is a future, lies 
with them is shadowy. It is a vague hint, and it is unfulfilled in the book 
itself. Even Orwell’s outburst of love for a big, fat washerwoman 
seen through the eyes of Winston in 1984 is less convincing than the 
glorious portrait of Boxer, the horse, in Animal Farm. 


* As he looked at the washerwoman in her characteristic attitude, her thick 
arms reaching up for the line, her powerful, mare-like buttocks protruded, it 
struck him for the first time that she was beautiful. It had never before 
occurred to him that the body of a woman of fifty, blown up to monstrous 
dimensions by child-bearing, then hardened, roughened by work till it was 
coarse in the grain like an over-ripe turnip, could be beautiful. But it was so, 
and after all, he thought, why not? The solid, contourless body like a block of 
gtanite, and the rasping red skin, bore the same relation to the body of a girl as 
the rose-hip to the rose. Why should the fruit be held inferior to the flower? 
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* ** She’s beautiful,” he murmured. 

* ** She’s a metre across the hips, easily,” said Julia. 

** That is her style of beauty,” said Winston.’ 

This is the only beautiful passage in 1984, because it is inspired by 
love. The rest is ugly. The lust-story between Winston and Julia is 
hideous, embarrassing. But Asimal/ Farm is inspired by love from start 
to finish. (Note the epithet ‘ mare-like’ in the 1984 description of the 
washerwoman, as if Orwell really felt more kindly towards animals, and 
could only beautify the slum-woman by comparing her to a horse !) 

The reason for this difference brings us to the core of Orwell’s failure, 
despair either in a man or in an artist is failure. This despair arose 
precisely out of the ‘ amateurishness’ of Orwell’s revolt, of the revolt 
of his generation of generous, English intellectuals. By ‘amateurishness’ 
in political revolt is meant an attitude which leads to certain conclusions, 
but which is not prepared to accept those conclusions. 

Orwell and his generation had been so shocked by what Orwell saw 
in Burma, by what Baker saw at the docks at Port Said, that they were 
shocked clean out of their own traditions. They felt, like the amateur 
nihilists in The Possessed, that everything must be torn up and a fresh 
start made. 

These are not just words. Intellectually, they made a clean break. 
And the break was with the traditions of tolerance and liberalism which 
had inspired every reform in British history. %They had ceased to believe 
in liberalism ; or rather, they tried to stop believing in the effectiveness 
of what they themselves stood for. They became torn people, who had 
ceased to believe in themselves. This phenomenon of self-hate and 
‘ bourgeois guilt ’ was promoted and abetted by the zesthetes who reviled 
everything bourgeois (and, sometimes, everything British) as ‘ philistine,’ 
and then by a false analogy transferred the attack from the esthetic to 
the political plane. 

The point of breakage was at the point at which the chain of history 
had already snapped, as long ago as the seventeenth century, leading 
to liberalism in England and a struggle between mutually intolerant 
extremisms on the Continent. This subject has been dealt with by 
Michael Polanyi, in a number of brilliant articles in The Nineteenth 
Century and elsewhere. The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes (1685) 
identified the church with intolerance in France, whereas in England a 
religious and party truce put religion on the side of tolerance, backed 
by the Bill of Rights. ‘On the Continent, tolerance was the outcome 
to the growing indifference to religion.’ But English tolerance, and 
the English tradition of progressive reform, had its source in the 
Protestant religions. ‘The religious component of social progress 
becomes manifest even in the most recent socialist movements in England,’ 
wrote Polanyi in the Podtical Quarterly (1943). 

It will be said that Orwell and Company did not wish to make a break 
with tolerance; that it was precisely against intolerance that they 
protested. But they did make a break with the progressive tradition 
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stemming from religious sources. It is not too much to say that they 
despaired of liberalism only because they were blind to, or had ceased to 
believe in its religious source. If there is any doubt about the despair 
and the dichotomy, consider the following passage from Inside the Whale : 

‘But from now onwards the all-important fact for the creative writer is 
going to be that this is not a writer’s world. That does not mean that he 
cannot help to bring the new society into being, but he can take no part in the 
process as a writer. For as a writer he is liberal, and what is happening is the 
destruction of liberalism.’ 

Orwell and his generation, in fact, had received such a shock, through 
two wars and the challenge to the raj of law-and-order, that they wanted 
to become revolutionaries. But there is no such thing as tolerant revolu- 
tion. The clean break with tradition meant scrapping liberalism in 
which they still believed, and which they even represented in their persons 
and characters. Orwell belonged to the very traditions of which he 
despaired. Let us revert to the comparison between Aximal Farm and 
1984. The qualities which make Asimal Farm a beautiful book stem 
from those traditions of which Orwell was least proud; of which, in 
fact, he was ashamed. In Asimal Farm he was, by a singular irony, 
the ultra-British, Old-Etonian with his love of fair play and of animals | 
He really was. That is why the book is positive. But 1984 is a work of 
despair of those liberal qualities in which, with his conscious mind, 
he had ceased to hope. 

The snap had been too great. It could lead only to revolution by 
tyranny, or to despair. Because, if that snap of the chain had been 
complete (which Aximal Farm in its essence denies) there really was no 
alternative to the horrors of mutual destruction seen already in some 
parts of the world, and foreseen everywhere in 1984. 

In answer to the crux of our time, there are only two alternatives. 
Tolerance and intolerance. Love and hate. ‘Tradition, and the clean 
snap. Too much hate had filtered into Orwell’s generation; and the 
fact that it was self-hate was no consolation. 

But Orwell was right in seeing that tolerance and love and tradition 
were not doing the work. Communism has loudly proclaimed that it 
provides hope for the disinherited of the whole world, through intoler- 
ance. As yet, the West has hardly begun to offer an alternative. Mr. 
Truman’s Point Four. The British Socialist Government’s tentative 
development of the colonies. This is fiddling, while the globe burns. 

Orwell, then, was right in his anger ; but he was wrong in his despair. 
And his despair resulted from the clean break with tradition (including 
its religious source) attempted in the shock of our generation. The idea 
that the best in Orwell was the Old-Etonian in him, which found expres- 
sion in Animal Farm, is one of those truths which—because they are new 
and unexpected—provoke sneers, even amusement. A little thought 
will justify the paradox. And it provides the clue to Orwell’s message, 
as a man and as a writer. 

We must value his anger. Above all, we must realise that to the 
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world-wide challenge of the disinherited, the Western tradition must 
provide an answer; quickly, too. 

But we must shake off his despair. And, to do that, we must go back 
to the link in the chain where our generation snapped, or tried to snap 
it off. Gide’s masterly conclusion on his own and our errors, in his 
masterpiece, Theseus, gives us the hint : 


* I have devised this ; to connect you with Ariadne by a thread. . . . Come 
back to her, or everything else, including the best, will be sacrificed. This 
thread will be your attachment to the past. For nothing starts from nothing, 
and it is from your past, and all that you are now, that all which you may 
become must take its weight.’ 


Perhaps another clue to the dilemma of Orwell’s generation is to be 
found in Camus’s The Plague, where the following piece of dialogue 
occurs : ; 

‘ “ But you don’t believe in God.” 

*“ Exactly! Can one be a saint without God ?—that’s the problem, in 
fact the only problem I’m up against to-day.” ’ 


So farewell, Orwell! We must go back to the break in the chain. 
Once the chain is broken, there is only despair. There are only two 
alternatives. The triumph of intolerance. Or the triumph of the Anglo- 
American tradition of tolerance, which has its source in religion: 
whether we accept that religion, or believe as humanists that we can 
carry on the tradition without the religion. Only our humanists seem to 
be rather in despair nowadays. 

The survival of tolerance depends on the will and capacity of the 
tradition to meet the challenge of the disinherited of the world. 

Is it so impossible ? Intellectual fashions, in this country, are usually 
wrong, because they are led by people who care more about fashion 
than about truth. It is fashionable to decry Aldous Huxley as inhuman, 
negative in his attitude. In his post-war booklet, Science, Liberty and 
Peace, he produced the most positive suggestion made by a Western 
writer in our time. He proposed that scientists should co-operate supra- 
nationally to make the various regions of the world self-supporting in 
food ; a decentralised system of regions growing enough to feed them- 
selves. Can the governments do it? Can they do better? By all means, 
let them do better. But let them stop telling their own people that their 
own particular standard of living is all that matters, is—in fact—some- 
thing sacred for which they should be ready to make war. Let us stop 
the lies. 

Farewell, Orwell. Thank you for your anger. 


Vor. CXLVII.—No. 877. 7 











BETWEEN TWO WORLDS 


By G. L. Arnold 


I 


HE literature of conversion is developing into one of the charac- 

teristic sign-posts of our epoch. Articles and books by disillusioned 
Communists or by new converts to Rome are attracting a larger 
public than the straightforward pronouncements of writers whose 
orthodoxy was never troubled. Although written in the first place by 
and for intellectuals this literature probably does mirror a general trend. 
The average person is once more disposed to take the discussion of ideas 
seriously—a not inconsiderable event. It is, of course, open to doubt 
whether he takes them as seriously as his intellectual mentors would like 
him to do. There is always a gap between the earnest ideologist and 
the public. One of the chief problems that totalitarian institutions have 
to face is precisely that of ministering simultaneously to the masses and 
the élite. Hence a certain latent tension between the educated minority 
who value intellectual consistency, and the mass of believers who dislike 
having their way of life disturbed. In our epoch, political parties have 
in some instances become as totalitarian, i.¢., as intent on preaching a 
way of life, as the churches. And it is not surprising that they are con- 
tributing their quota of heretics. 

Heresy in these circumstances—perhaps in all circumstances—is 
necessarily an unpopular affair. Intellectuals who join what is in fact a 
church, although it bears a superficial resemblance to the traditional-type 
political party lacking a systematic Weltanschauung, are apt to ‘ protest ’ on 
grounds that to the mass of the faithful must appear irrelevant. They 
may, for example, import post-Renaissance standards of intellectual 
honesty into an organisation whose mores are still medieval, e.g., the Rus- 
sianised Communist Party. Worse, they may claim the right of private 
judgment in an environment whose specific ethos embodies ideals of 
communal piety incompatible with individualism. ‘Those who make 
this mistake are liable to discover that formal adherence to the approved 
doctrines avails them little, for they will interpret them in a spirit which 
is not that of the hierarchy. The latter has its own way of dealing with 
philosophical authorities, whether the philosopher’s name is Aristotle 
ort Hegel. If the intellectual’s church has had the misfortune of falling 
under the control of a secular authority, there is the further danger that 
its theology will reflect short-range political turns and twists born of 
expediency. Fascism overcomes this obstacle at the cost of jettisoning 
consistency and identifying ‘truth’ with raison d’¢tat, but by the same 
token it surrenders its claim to represent a genuine system of belief. 
That is why there is no Fascist philosophy, and, in fact, no serious 
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Fascist literature of any kind. For others the problem is not so easily 
solved. In recent years, to take one instance, the level of Communist 
literature has been steadily declining, even in countries where Com- 
munists are still free to write as they please, i.¢., west of the Iron Curtain. 
Yet even at its most Sovietised, Communism cannot. escape the ‘ all- 
embracing law of its being,’ to use Hegel’s phrase ; it must continue to 
aim at a genuine synthesis capable of being contrasted with what it 
conceives to be the prevailing ideologies of bourgeois society. One 
should not underestimate the genuine concern which this difficulty 
causes its doctrinaires. 

The two books under consideration + have this much in common 
that they both deal with the breakdown of the traditional liberal-humanist 
integration. The contributors to these two volumes are, it is true, 
travelling in different directions, the ex-Communists having lost the kind 
of certainty which the Catholic neophytes never tire of describing ; 
yet from the vantage-point of that ‘ third force’ which is related to, but 
not simply identical with, classical liberalism, they appear to be concerned 
with the same type of problem. One even encounters similarities of 
style, due no doubt to the fact that European and American Communists 
have the background of a predominantly Christian culture in common 
with the motley assembly of converted Anglicans and agnostics who have 
contributed fifteen brief autobiographical sketches to the volume edited 
by Mr. O’Brien. On the whole it will probably be felt by most readers 
that The God That Failed is the more interesting book. It is not merely 
that the subject has a certain political topicality: there is about the 
fifteen essays collected in The Road to Damascus a note of complacency. 
From their authors’ viewpoint this may be no bad thing. They are, 
after all, intent on letting us feel that they have found a haven of rest. 
But the fact remains that throughout this selection, which incidentally 
is limited to American and British writers, the prevailing emphasis is 
upon peace of mind rather than clarity of thought. This may be the 
editor’s fault. Or it may be due to the attraction which mental peace has 
for the middle-aged of the middle-class. One or two of the (British) 
contributors strike a more serious note, but as against this the reader 
has to bear with some flights of transatlantic naivety which may 
ptejudice him against Catholicism—quite unfairly, since Miss Gretta 
Palmer is probably not the only American journalist capable of writing 
in the style of the following passage : 


*I read Jung and Freud and Adler, and then I read their middlemen, 
Menninger and Zilboorg and Alexander and Horney. I found a few kind words 
tossed to God in some of Jung’s writings and I noted the fact with surprise : 
odd that so medieval a notion should crop up in a scientific work. Then I read 
the social scientists. . . . I gave the semantics boys a whirl. I poked into 
“ phylobiology ” and “ sociometry ” and I even practised, with some success, 


1 The God That Failed. Six Studies in Communism. Edited by R. H. S. Crossman. 
Published by Hamish Hamilton. 1950. The Road to Damascus. The Spiritual Pilgrimage of 
Fifteen Converts to Catholicism. Edited by John A. O’Brien. Published by W. H. Allen. 1949. 
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a curious psychological method of using prayer for the realisation of one’s 
desires, although both the author of the system and I denied the existence of 
God on the receiving end. It was all a very great waste of time, except for the 
fact that it taught me what shallow and unsatisfactory results arrive if materialist 
scholars ignore man’s association with a personal God.’ 


So much for Freud. It would be unfair to generalise from this passage. 
Not all the pilgrims on the Road are as confident as Miss Palmer, or as 
rapturous as her fellow-countrywoman, Mrs. Clare Booth Luce, who 
informs us that 


*. . . whether the light of Faith dawns as slowly and coolly as a December day, 
or whether it bounds into sight like July’s majestic morning sun, every convert 
agrees on this: His conversion was the end of a process which had his whole 
life for a beginning. . . . He examines now the law of his heart with “ the eye 
of the soul ” and finds that One Word was written there at its first beat. His 
whole life is revealed to him as a unique and tremendous drama—the drama of 
his own salvation. It is full of hairbreath escapes from perdition, climaxed by 
his happy last-minute rescue by Divine Love.’ 


No doubt. Yet, lest the reader smile at this stirring evocation of the 
Perils of Pauline, here is Mr. Arthur Koestler, one of the six contributors 
to The God That Failed, on the spiritual effect of first reading Engels’s 
pamphlets on materialism : 


* To say that one had “ seen the light ” is a poor description of the mental 
rapture which only the convert knows (regardless to what faith he has been 
converted). The new light seems to pour from all directions across the skull ; 
the whole universe falls into pattern like the stray pieces of a jigsaw puzzle 
assembled by magic at one stroke. There is now an answer to every question ; 
doubts and.conflicts are a matter of the tortured past—a past already remote, 
when one had lived in dismal ignorance in the tasteless, colourless world of 
those who don’t know. Nothing can henceforth disturb the convert’s inner 
peace and serenity—except the occasional fear of losing faith again, losing 
thereby what alone makes life worth living, and falling back into the outer 
darkness, where there is wailing and gnashing of teeth.’ 

Notwithstanding a certain deliberate self-irony, this passage probably 
does describe what happened to young intellectuals of Mr. Koestler’s 
generation, notably in Central Europe where so many sons of bourgeois 
fathers in the nineteen-thirties turned to Fascism or Communism, or 
else ‘lived on pointlessly, like a great black swarm of tired winterflies 
crawling over the dim windows of Europe, members of a class displaced 
by history.’ And here it is worth noting that, for all the similarities of 
language, the ethos of the newly converted Communists differed in 
essential respects from that of the Catholic neophytes whom we encounter 
in the pages of Mr. O’Brien’s anthology: Communism was a call to 
action, not the promise of a haven of rest for the tired, the bewildered, 
the disappointed and the bereaved. It was ‘the union of theory and 
ptactice,’ a call to revolution addressed to men who were tired of 
‘interpreting the world,’ and roused by the need to ‘ change it.’ What 
happened to those who, after years of loyal service, felt compelled to 
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break with the Party which made this. immense claim upon them, has 
been described in memorable words by Mr. Richard Wright, the Negro 
author and Mr. Koestler’s fellow-contributor to The God That Failed. 
For him disillusionment was final : 


* For I knew in my heart that I should never be able to write that way again, 
should never be able to feel with that simple sharpness about life, should never 
again express such passionate hope, should never again make so total a com- 
mitment of faith.’ 


“Never again.’ Communism was not a political party in the ordinary 
sense. It was (and is) a church. And those who leave the church are 
marked for life. 


II 


In his penetrating and lively preface to The God That Failed, Mt. 
Crossman touches upon the neglected subject of Communism’s dispro- 
portionate influence in the Catholic countries of Southern and Western 
Europe. Unfortunately be contents himself with some remarks about 
the Nonconformist heritage as a factor disposing intellectuals like 
himself to turn a cold and sceptical gaze upon the claims to infallibility 
advanced by rival totalitarianisms. The issue is not exhausted thereby, 
as can be seen from a comparison of non-totalitarian elements in the 
Latin tradition with their respective counterparts in the Anglo-Saxon 
world, in Scandinavia and, up to a point, in Germany: French, Spanish 
or Italian Liberalism and Socialism were always a good deal more doc- 
trinaire than similar movements in Northern Europe and North America. 
In a Catholic environment the Enlightenment and its libertarian offsprings 
in the political world—‘ bourgeois’ Liberalism and ‘ proletarian’ 
Socialism—necessarily acquired a dogmatic character from the impact 
of an authoritarian tradition and the felt need to elaborate an equally 
comprehensive and systematic synthesis to rival that of the Church. 
Hence the outcry over the machinations of Freemasonry which to a 
Northerner seems incomprehensible. Hence also the tendency of 
Socialist, Syndicalist and lately Communist parties in Latin countries 
to transform themselves into churches or at any rate sects. Syndicalism 
for long had the character of a comprehensive secession from society, 
and democratic Socialism in Latin countries is still weakened and split 
by similar tendencies as well as by Stalinist competition. It is also 
noteworthy that in Catholic Austria—where there was no agrarian 
problem and consequently no primitive revolutionism of the kind at 
present exploited by the Communists in Italy, where moreover demo- 
cratic institutions were working fairly normally—the Social-Democratic 
party until recently tended to be more doctrinaire than in neighbouring 
Germany. This subject would have been worth pursuing, and it is a 
pity that the contributors to Mr. Crossman’s anthology throw so little 
light on it. 

But what of the German Communist Party, powerful in Lutheran 
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East Elbia and almost negligible in the Catholic South and South-West ? 
One is perhaps entitled to count Eastern Germany among those East 
European countries whose spiritual formation has been directly influenced 
by their Slav heritage. This fact has been noticed before and it is only 
recalled here in order to emphasise the importance of not confusing 
Russia’s spiritual pull in these regions with the general problem of a 
certain type of doctrinairism historically prevalent in Continental Europe. 
Communism in the Latin world—partly for social and economic reasons 
and partly owing to its tendency to construct a rival church—doubtless 
represents a more important and more interesting phenomenon than, 
say, the British Communist Party or the friends of Moscow in Scan- 
dinavia. Italian Communism has even managed to produce, in the person 
of Antonio Gramsci, a notable thinker (of pre-Stalinist vintage, it is true), 
and it is scarcely an accident that the outstanding contribution to The 
God That Failed is that of Silone. But if a Catholic should feel tempted 
to conclude from this that only Catholicism has enough spiritual vitality 
to give rise to a significant heresy he would have to explain why Russian 
Communism grew on Orthodox soil. As for the German Communists 
whose acquaintance Mr. Crossman made in 1931 and who so surprised 
him by their readiness to follow the Moscow ‘ line,’ there is no reason 
to believe that they would have been shocked by his motto: ‘ No Pope 
for me!’ On the other hand, they may well have resented his cheerful 
disdain for their readiness to sink their individualities in the community 
of revolutionary believers. And such an attitude would have been 
thoroughly Eastern, Orthodox and Slav, and by no means Latin, Catholic 
and dogmatic. One suspects that this was really the case, and that Mr. 
Crossman’s determination not to be caught in a Popish current blinded 
him to the fact that his German acquaintances, although close to Moscow, 
were as remote from Rome as he was himself.? 

One encounters the same sort of misconception in Silone’s interesting 
description of the mental atmosphere at G.H.Q. in 1921—-several years, 
that is to say, before the Comintern had become Stalinised. ‘ Between 
1921 and 1927,’ he writes, ‘I had repeated occasion to go to Moscow 
and take part, as a member of Italian Communist delegations, in a number 
of congresses and meetings of the Executive. What struck me most about 
the Russian Communists, even in such really exceptional personalities 
as Lenin and Trotsky, was their utter incapacity to be fair in discussing 


2 There is a further difficulty : Trotskyism, with its almost deliberate harking back to the 
spirit and the rhetoric of the French Revolution, is obviously much better suited to the Latin 
temperament and tradition than the Stalinist orthodoxy with its heavy Byzantine and almost 
Oriental flavouring. For political reasons, French, Italian and Spanish Communists tend to 
be loyal to Stalinism, but it is clear that their hearts are not in it. Given a suitable opportunity 
many Communists in these countries would turn Trotskyites overnight. It can therefore be 
claimed that the Muscovite mother church is increasingly alienating itself from the peculiarly 
Latin revolutionary tradition. This is in fact the case, although it is not yet visible on the 
political surface, and it constitutes a decisive argument against accepting the facile explanation 
that Moscow’s authoritarianism ‘ naturally ’ appeals to revolutionaries shaped by the Catholic 
tradition. It does not. 
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opinions that conflicted with their own. The adversary, simply for 
daring to contradict, at once became a traitor, an opportunist, a hireling. 
An adversary in good faith is inconceivable to the Russian Communists. 
What an aberration of conscience this is, for so-called materialists and 
rationalists, to uphold absolutely in their polemics the primacy of morals 
over intelligence. To find a comparable infatuation one has to go back 
to the Inquisition.’ The concluding remark, though in the best tradition 
of the Enlightenment, misses the target. ‘ The primacy of morals over 
intelligence’ is the ex-Catholic Silone’s way of trying to express his 
awareness of a phenomenon to which there is no Western counterpart, 
and which to an Italian must have been the more bewildering because 
the tradition of his country (including its medieval tradition) would 
naturally predispose him to look for scholastic rationalism, where in fact 
he encountered a thoroughly anti-rational attitude. The presence of a 
genuine ‘ Inquisition,’ complete with a legalistic catalogue of modern 
heresies, would have been less of a problem. For the real trouble with 
the Russians was not so much their habit of appealing to authority as their 
inability to conduct a genuine discussion, and for this they had to thank 
the incompleteness of their belated nineteenth century Westernisation 
which left the traditional Orthodox anti-rationalism intact beneath a 
veneer of Western radicalism. Such Russians as had really freed them- 
selves from the spiritual heritage of the Orthodox Church were to be 
found not on the Executive Committee of the Third International but 
among the exiled or incarcerated Liberals and Mensheviks. By 1927, 
indeed, when Silone, and for a brief moment even Togliatti, the present 
leader of the Italian Communist Party, were driven to open rebellion by 
the Politbureau’s demand that letters written by Trotsky should be 
formally condemned unseen and unread, the Asiatic character of the 
regime could no longer be overlooked. But that was after Stalin had 
taken control. In Lenin’s day there was no formal break with Western 
customs, and if Silone found the atmosphere uncongenial the reason 
was that he had stepped into a milieu heavily impregnated with Slav- 
Orthodox values. Intolerance? Submission to authority? Yes, but 
not to the authority of an infallible Head, nor yet of an infallible Book— 
for Marxism was capable of being ‘ developed’ by ‘the Party ’"—but 
rather to that of the whole community of believers. In Orthodox days 
this was known as sobornost, the consensus of the congregation. The 
latter establishes Truth with a capital T.2 Those outside the brotherhood 

3 Cf. Maynard, Russia in Flux, pp. 141 e¢ seq., especially p. 142: ‘ To Eastern Orthodoxy 
the spirit in Man is a gift from the outside, illuminating his darkness and creating in him the 
possibility of deification. But it is not a gift to the individual : it is a gift to all the faithful, a 
gift to the congregation, whether marked off by the acceptance of the sacraments or otherwise. 
It illuminates and therefore it conveys the knowledge of Truth. The consensus of the congrega- 
tion becomes the criterion of Truth. In virtue of the spirit which has been communicated to 
them, they reflect the ideals which are laid up, as patterns, in heaven. . . . There is no room 
here for individual differences of opinion. . . . For the individual the gift means will-less 


submission. By himself he is nothing and in the words of a character of Dostoevsky’s, a// 
are responsible for all.’ An Italian, whether Catholic or atheist, was bound to feel uncomfort- 


able in such an atmosphere. 
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—since 1917 known as ‘the Party ’—are cut off from the undivided 
gift of the spirit. To re-establish their hold upon it they must repent 
their errors, merge their individuality in that of the mass and win the 
forgiveness of their brethren. Hence the famous ‘ confessions,’ with 
the help of which the heretic seeks to work his passage back (though 
there are of course occasions when for reasons of State he is denied that 
chance). 

The idea of the Third Rome, as Maynard notes, was one of the 
patterns laid up for realisation. Holy Russia was a God-bearer. After 
1917 this notion was secularised and duly re-emerged as the slogan of 
* world revolution,’ which is not to be found in Marx and has in fact no 
bearing upon Communism as understood by anyone in the West up to 
1917. But then the whole Russian development since that date has been 
a continuous surprise to Western Socialists. Once it is grasped, though, 
that ‘ the God that failed’ was the God of the Orthodox Church, the 
process of disillusionment among former Communists and fellow- 
travellers acquires some additional significance. Against this background 
the clash of values which fills the pages of Mr. Crossman’s anthology 
of disbelief no longer astonishes by its intensity or by the spiritual havoc 
it caused among the victims. Let us hear Silone once more : 


* These “ inexorable historical forms ” to which we must bow down, what 
were they but a new version of the inhuman reality against which, in declaring 
ourselves Socialists, we had rebelled ? I felt at the time like someone who has 
had a tremendous blow on the head and keeps on walking, talking and gesticu- 
lating, but without fully realising what had happened. 

* Realisation came, however, slowly and with difficulty, during the course 
of the succeeding years. And to this day I go on thinking it over, trying to 
understand better. If I have written books it has been to try to understand 
and make others understand. . . . The truth is this: the day I left the Com- 
munist Party was a very sad one for me, it was like a day of deep mourning, 
the mourning for my lost youth. And I come from a district where mourning 
is worn longer than elsewhere. It is not easy to free oneself from an experience 
as intense as that of the underground organisation of the Communist Party. 
Something of it remains and leaves a mark on the character which lasts all one’s 
life. One can in fact notice how recognisable the ex-Communists are. They 
constitute a category apart, like ex-priests and ex-regular officers. The number 
of ex-Communists is legion to-day. “‘ The final struggle,” I said jokingly to 
Togliatti recently, “ will be between the Communists and the ex-Communists.” ’ 


Some of the ex-Communists have broken with Socialism and are blaming 
Marx for their troubles (as though that crusty Victorian iconoclast had 
not spent half his life inveighing against utopianism in general and 
Russian utopians in particular). Silone speaks for the remainder when 
he restates the Socialist case in terms of the Western tradition : 


* My faith in Socialism, to which I think I can say my entire life bears 
testimony, has remained more alive than ever in me. In its essence it has gone 
back to what it was when I first revolted against the old social order: a refusal 
to admit the existence of destiny, an extension of the ethical impulse from the 
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restricted individual and family sphere to the whole domain of human activity, 
a need for effective brotherhood, an affirmation of the superiority of the human 
person over all the economic and social mechanisms which oppress him. As 
the years have gone by there has been added to this an intuition of man’s 
dignity and a feeling of reverence for that in man which is always trying to out- 
distance itself and lies at the root of his eternal disquiet. But I do not think 
that this kind of Socialism is peculiar to me. The “ mad truths” recorded 
above are older than Marxism; towards the second half of the nineteenth 
century they took refuge in the workers’ movement born of industrial capitalism 
and continue to remain one of its most tenacious founts of inspiration.’ 


III 


One of the recurrent themes running through The God That Failed 
is that of Communist duplicity, moral relativism, and the misuse of 
‘ dialectical ’ philosophy to justify the turns and twists of the Party line.5 
Mr. Arthur Koestler, after explaining the peculiar fascination of this 
intellectual game, concludes that it was largely responsible for the moral 
rot which subsequently emerged at the political level, ¢.g., in Spain, 
where the Stalinists made a habit of ‘liquidating’ not only Franco’s 
supporters but all those on the Republican side who happened to stand 
in their own way. Other writers have dealt with this subject from different 
angles, notably since the Moscow trials of 1936-38 and the systematic 
falsification of history introduced by their organisers. The disturbing 
fact about it all undoubtedly, is not the fanatical stupidity of those ready 
to believe whatever they are told, but the need to assume the existence 
of an inner circle of leaders who habitually act on principles that cannot 
be openly avowed. This again would not matter so much were there 
not every reason to believe that these principles constitute a coherent 
doctrine, according to which the permanent interests of ‘ the revolution ’ 
are so completely lodged with the Communist hierarchy that any fraud 
may legitimately be perpetrated upon the masses—including the masses 
of one’s own followers—in the interest of ‘historical necessity’ as 
interpreted by ‘the Party,’ #.¢., the self-appointed leadership. Since 
only ‘ the Party’ knows the whole truth about any situation, and since, 


* Cf. Marx: ‘ In bourgeois society a general or a banker counts for a great deal, while 
Man as such plays a very wretched part.’ This type of criticism is of course equally applicable 
to the new society of Soviet Russia. It is one of those ‘ mad truths ’ that the Enlightenment 
inherited from the Christian Church, and it helps to explain the quasi-religious hold of Socialism 
over many people who are relatively indifferent to institutional arrangements in society. It is 
also noteworthy that Marx, who in general disliked the Romantics, in this instance plainly 
echoes Rousseau. 

5 This point is also made by Mr. Douglas Hyde, formerly of the Daily Worker, and the 
only ex-Communist among the fifteen contributors to The Road to Damascus. Mr. Hyde’s 
essay, however, is distinguished by a certain simplicity of mind which leaves one in doubt 
whether he quite understood what was going on around him. One feels that he might have 
been the English Communist in Silone’s melancholy tale, whose unpremeditated exclamation : 
* But that would be a lie!’ blew a gale of laughter through the Kremlin. Such an attitude is 
praiseworthy ; but it does not quite come to grips with the issue. There is also a suggestion 
in his article that the Hegelian dialectic is to blame for the immoralism of the modern Stalinist ; 
but this is really carrying insularity a little too far. 
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moreover, the masses don’t understand their own best interests, the 
‘ moral ’ course consists in making them believe whatever is judged good 
for them: not merely from expediency, but as a matter of principle and 
because ‘ history’ cannot proceed in any other way. 

It must be obvious at first glance that this is not a ‘ Marxist ’ doctrine. 
The men of 1848—and Marx was pre-eminently the man of 1848—held 
the contrary philosophy so passionately that they were everywhere 
branded as disturbers of the public peace. The notion that rulers have 
a right to withhold the truth from the people was associated not with 
the revolution but with the Holy Alliance. To radicals it was anathema, 
and on the Continent at least the suspicion that the Church supported 
it helped to feed the fires of anti-clericalism. How then did this doctrine 
manage to get accepted by modern revolutionaries ? 

One of its roots, clearly, is Lenin’s concept of the ‘ vanguard’ of 
professional revolutionaries which is supposed to incorporate the long- 
term interests of ‘ the proletariat,’ as distinct from its day-to-day needs. 
An organisation which acts as general staff to the revolutionary army 
may evidently take some liberties with the truth, if only to mislead the 
enemy and to keep its own followers in good heart. But there is more 
to it than that. For an esoteric doctrine of this kind to gain a real hold 
over revolutionary professionals, it must be backed by a consistent 
philosophy. Now it so happens that we know what this philosophy 
is and who invented it. The story has been told by Dr. Borkenau, 
himself a former leading Comintern functionary, in his sketchy but 
revealing history of that organisation,® and the relevant passage is worth 
quoting : 

‘A representative theoretician who was perhaps the sole brain behind 
Hungarian Communism,’ says Ilona Duzcinska, ‘at a decisive moment 
answered my question as to whether lying and cheating of the members of the 
Party by their own leaders were permissible, by this statement : Communist 
ethics make it the highest duty to accept the necessity of acting wickedly. This, 
he said, was the greatest sacrifice the revolution asked from us. The conviction 
of the true Communist is that evil transforms itself into good through the 
dialectics of historical evolution. (That this morality of the type of Nechaev 
is inter alia based upon admiration of Dostoevsky, will surprise nobody.) This 
dialectical theory of wickedness has never been published by the theoretician 
in question ; but nevertheless this Communist gospel spread as a secret doctrine 
from mouth to mouth, until finally it was regarded as the semi-official quint- 
essence of “‘ true Communism,” as the one criterion of the “ true Communist.” ’? 

The ‘ representative theoretician,’ whose secrets were thus made 
public by an apostate from his own closed circle of Hungarian Com- 
munists, was Dr. George Lukacz, then best known as a literary critic, 
but also a prominent member of the short-lived Hungarian Soviet 
Republic of 1919, and subsequently a leading ideologist of Stalinism. 


* F, Borkenau, The Communist International. Faber and Faber. 1938. 
7 Cf. Borkenau, op. cit., p. 173. The reference is to an article by Ilona Duzcinska in the 


German Socialist publication Unser Weg, of March, 1921. 
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It is probably fair to say that the practical application of his doctrine has 
outstripped the expectations of its originator. The point that matters 
in our context is the reference to Dostoevsky. Nechaev does not come 
into it. He is the prototype of the revolutionary terrorist in Dostoevsky’s 
novel, The Possessed, but only because Dostoevsky confounded the revo- 
lutionaries with the devils who peopled his own tortured imagination. 
Nechaev’s criminal exploits in 1870, which involved the murder of an 
associate in his organisation, were repudiated not only by Western 
Socialists, by his erstwhile protector Bakunin (whom Marx nonetheless 
expelled from the International because of his previous association with 
Nechaev), and by Russian Liberals and Socialists of all shades, but by 
the terrorists of the Narodnaya Volya, whose outlook is grotesquely 
caticatured in The Possessed: these ardent moralists, who unlike 
Dostoevsky stood for the triumph of Western values, had no more in 
common with Nechaev than with that other Dostoevskyan figure, the 
Grand Inquisitor, or with the historical incorporation of both in the 
person of a Yagoda or Yezhov. On the other hand, it is not surprising 
that the theorist of what was later to become Stalinism should in 1919 be 
found busily expounding the Grand Inquisitor’s philosophy to the 
inner circle of Hungarian Communism, whence this extraordinary 
doctrine gradually spread until it became the esoteric wisdom of the 
Comintern and its successor organisation. Considering how bitterly 
the revolutionaries and Dostoevsky disliked one another, this outcome 
is not without a certain piquancy. 

It must be acknowledged that in tracing these relationships one remains 
at the mercy of one’s own subjective impressions. There is no way of 
proving to everyone’s satisfaction that the Communist identification 
of truth with ‘the Party’ has its roots in the traditions of Russian 
Orthodoxy ; or that its perversion by the latter-day Stalinist leadership 
was anticipated, on the philosophical plane, almost a generation ago 
by a small group of Central European Communists who found much 
to admire in Dostoevsky. All one can do is suggest some reasons for 
believing that these statements may be true. They are, after all, no more 
extraordinary than the history of politico-religious movements would 
anyhow incline one to expect.® 


® It will of course be objected that Dostoevsky did not hold the Grand Inquisitor up to 
admiration, but that he regarded his role as the reductio ad absurdum of Roman Catholicism. 
And Roman Catholics will further object that this judgment is unfair. But neither argument 
is relevant to our purpose. The point is that on Dostoevsky’s anti-democratic and authori- 
tarian assumptions about the nature of political power in any society, it was impossible to come 
to different conclusions. The myth of the Grand Inquisitor mirrors the perplexity of the type 
of mind for which limitless authority and limitless anarchy constitute the two enduring poles 
of social life. Dostoevsky invented the myth because he could not conceive the possibility 
of ordered freedom, and the Communists have put it into practice for the same reason. And to 
judge from the support which Franco’s regime receives from certain quarters, a good many 
Catholics secretly agree with them. 








TITO AND TROTSKY 
By Ruth Fischer 


* STALIN IS THE HERETIC’ 


HEN the American journalist William S. Gailmor visited Belgrade 

last October, Mosha Pijade, the Yugoslav party’s top theorist, gave 
him a long interview. Yugoslavia’s break with the Cominform, Gailmor 
told Pijade, had been described as comparable to Luther’s schism with 
the Catholic Church. ‘ We have a proverb,’ Pijade retorted, “that all 
comparisons limp a little. If comparing us with the Lutherans is meant 
to represent us as heretics against the papacy of the Bolshevik leaders, 
then we are not Lutherans, because we are not heretics. It is not we who 
have deviated from socialism but the Malenkov Politburo and its 
Cominform subordinates.’ 

When Tito and Pijade declared that the Stalin group, not the Yugo- 
slavs, are heretical, they followed in the tradition of a long line of opposi- 
tionist groups inside the Russian Communist Party. Before Lenin’s 
death, these factions offered alternative socialist programmes within the 
Bolshevik framework ; but ever since 1923, with Stalin’s deification of 
Lenin, there was an increasing tendency of every oppositionist group to 
declare itself truly Leninist, and Stalin the deviationist from Leninism. 
In spite of their differences in formulation and emphasis, depending on 
the specific problems uppermost at the time, and of the personal feuds 
and sharp polemics that obscured many points, these many oppositionist 
groups were in essence united in their principled attack on the structural 
deformations brought about in Russian society by the element in it that 
Stalin came to personify. 

The totalitarian control of all media of communication in Stalinist 
Russia, the thorough indoctrination of all within reach of Russian 
propaganda, have resulted in the almost universal acceptance of certain 
Stalinist myths, even in the West, even among anti-Stalinists. It must 
always be pointed out anew that the Russian Communist Party is not 
monolithic, has never been monolithic, and can never become mono- 
lithic, for monolithism as applied to any social institution is an un- 
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realisable and absurd concept. Apart from all its other aspects, the Yugo- 
slav rebellion has the merit of destroying this long-lived myth of Stalinist 
infallibility. 

The completion of this process, however, will be over a long and 
painful road. In the four corners of the market place of Skolpje, the 
capital of Macedonia, are four large white statues—of Marx, Engels, 
Lenin, and Stalin—while the statue of Tito is relegated with relative 
modesty to a public garden. Stalinist indoctrination still hangs heavy 
over Yugoslavia. The Yugoslavs have hesitated in developing their 
national opposition into a full alternative programme, but the pressure of 
Moscow has been pushing them in this direction. Moscow’s constant 
iteration of the epithet ‘ Trotskyist’ for example, has led the Titists to 
examine, still gingerly, the meaning of the word. In polemics against 
the ‘ grand masters of hypocrisy,’ Pijade declared Trotskyism to be an 
incorrect tendency within the socialist movement but denied that it was 
fascist. 

* Since the day it was proclaimed that Trotskyism had become an agency 
of fascism,’ he wrote, ‘every idea not in harmony with the ideas of Soviet 
leaders is denounced as Trotskyism in its fascist version. Thus all discussion 
is banned, and nothing remains but physical extermination.’ 

No one could more clearly formulate the function of the fight against 
Trotskyism to-day in the Soviet Union. 

Before they were expelled, exiled, liquidated, the oppositionists were 
one and all tagged as agents now of Poincaré or Chamberlain ; later of 
Hitler, Mussolini, and Tojo ; and most recently of American imperialism. 
The continuous terror that the Stalinist dictatorship had to expend 
against the oppositionists indicates how deeply integrated these anti- 
Stalinist tendencies are in the society that developed out of the October 
Revolution. 


Trro’s HERITAGE 


On the eve of the October Revolution, three of the top Bolshevik 
leaders—Zinoviev, Kamenev, and Rykov—attacked Lenin’s concept 
of a monolithic party and advocated a democratic government formed 
by a coalition of all socialist organisations—what in modern terms would 
be called a People’s Front. If the planned uprising led to a one-party 
dictatorship, they declared, the new revolutionary government, with so 
small a base in the country, would be able to maintain power only by 
resorting to continual terror. 

In 1918, when Lenin advocated signing a peace treaty with Imperial 
Germany, this policy was opposed by Trotsky and even more forcefully 
by Bukharin. Signing a pact with the Kaiserlich government, they said, 
would retard and possibly abort the social revolution in Germany. Some 
of Bukharin’s most brilliant insights were made concerning this issue of 
the Brest-Litovsk treaty ; with a rare foresight, he analysed the centralisa- 
tion of state and party power that would inevitably result from the isola- 
tion of the Russian revolution, if because the Berlin government was 
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given a breathing spell the imminent German revolution did not come 
to its fruition. 

The peace treaty was signed, but it did not bring peace. In the fires 
of civil war and war against invading armies, the young Soviet state built 
up the skeleton of centralised and bureaucratic power, the social matrix 
in which the Stalinist group came to maturity. In all phases of its develop- 
ment, this trend toward the totalitarian one-party state was attacked by 
groups within the Communist Party, who saw the process of degeneration 
closer to and therefore more intimately and sooner than outsiders. 
Various groupings that called themselves the Workers’ Opposition, 
Workers’ Truth, and so on, fought for local workers’ control in all its 
aspects—for the control of industry by factory councils rather than by 
state-appointed managers, for regional army units and people’s militia 
(that is, peace-time guerrilla brigades!) co-ordinated but not directed 
from the Moscow centre. To this fight was related the long struggle of 
the various nationalities inside the Soviet Union, particularly bitter in the 
Caucasus and the Ukraine but a factor everywhere, for a maximum of 
local autonomy in a federal system of Soviet states. In 1922-24, some of 
the last political acts of the dying Lenin were directed against Stalin’s 
ruthless oppression of the Georgian national opposition. 

In 1923, Trotsky came out with his bold programme for the de- 
mocratisation of the party, state, and soviets, pointing out for the first 
time that a party in power is structurally different from one fighting for 
power and that therefore the relations between party and state should be 
viewed with a new eye and not by comparisons with the Leninist party of 
the past. His powerful voice spoke for all the tendencies in the Bolshev- 
ist Party and on its borders that wanted to curb the growing state power 
of the party bureaucracy. In part because of the personal background, in 
part because of Stalin’s manipulations, Trotsky’s historic struggle did 
not get the immediate support of Zinoviev and Kamenev, prototypes of 
the old Guard of the party, who by training and culture were his natural 
allies. But they were soon forced to join him in his fight and even to 
intensify it by building up a centre of opposition in Leningrad, Russia’s 
window and door to the West. For three years, from 1925 to 1928, the 
Bloc—as this collaboration of Zinoviev, Kamenev and Trotsky was 
called—fought against the transformation of the Russian Communist 
Party and the degeneration of the October society into a totalitarian, 
terrorist regime, which was extended while in process to the Comintern. 
When Milovan Djilas now writes in Borba, the Yugoslav party paper, 
that Communist parties in capitalist countries are judged not by their 
domestic revolutionary achievements but by their subservience to the 
‘leading role’ of the Soviet Union, he is repeating, idea for idea and 
sometimes almost word for word, the charges that the B/oc made in the 
middle ’twenties. 

The basic issue in this fight for the independence of Communist 
parties from Russian control has been obscured by the emphasis given 
to various subsidiary factors. The Bloc tried both to map out a long- 
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range alternative programme and to fight for a return to power by 
demanding immediate reforms. Concerning the latter there was of 
course no unity among the various oppositionist groups; during the 
middle ’twenties the differentiation was particularly sharp over the #empo 
of industrialisation and how it should be co-ordinated with the moderni- 
sation of Russia’s backward agriculture. Because of his differences with 
Trotsky on this issue, Bukharin hesitated and did not join him in time— 
in spite of their many ideas in common, first of all their fight against 
gteat-power chauvinism, their firm stand that international socialism 
means the equality of nations. This fatal split between his opponents 
gave Stalin his historic chance to overcome both of them—a basic error 
that every Communist dissident to-day should take as a serious warning. 
After Trotsky had been deported to Alma Ata, in the Asiatic hinter- 
land, and most of the other oppositionist leaders had been removed from 
the capital or assigned to non-political tasks, Stalin ‘ suddenly ’ shifted 
from his support of Bukharin’s moderate agricultural programme to 
enforced collectivisation. With a vision of the degeneration to which 
this policy of terror would lead, Bukharin fought against Stalin’s ‘ dekula- 
kization,’ in which, in a prelude to Hitler’s genocide, some six to seven 
million peasants were either g/eichgeschaltet or exterminated. As Trotsky 
had in 1923, so in 1928 Bukharin personalised by his stand on one major 
issue the hopes and fears of all in the party who opposed Stalin’s policy. 


Was BuKHARIN A TROTSKYITE ? 


There is a document extant that pictures Bukharin’s attitude in this 
decisive period as though by a slow-motion camera. Despite the 
tremendous campaign worked up against the Li/oc, Stalin had been able 
to get from the fifteenth Party Congress, in December, 1927, no more 
than a formal vote to suspend Zinoviev and Kamenev for six months. 
It was only by this compromise that he got the Congress to agree to 
Trotsky’s deportation. At the end of this period, Stalin was still not 
strong enough to annul the Congress’s decision ; and on July rst, 1928, 
he was forced to permit the reinstatement of these two most dangerous 
enemies to full party membership. As soon thereafter as possible, 
Bukharin, at that time still a member of the Po/tburo, arranged a secret 
meeting with Kamenev, who as one of the closest personal friends of 
Lenin, still kept a large influence among the party youth. 

When Bukharin met with Kamenev, he was visibly on the verge of a 
nervous breakdown. His every step, he told Kamenev, was dogged by 
the G.P.U. He never used the telephone, for he was sure it was tapped. 
He carried no notes on his person, for he was sure they would be stolen. 
There was an implicit apology in these complaints, for although Bukharin 
had fought in the Po/itburo against the expulsion of the B/oc, in public he 
had maintained party discipline. With this apology, there was an offer 
to form a new b/oc, this time conspiratorial. The difference between him 
and Stalin, Bukharin declared, was infinitely greater than that between 
him and Zinoviev-Kamenev or Trotsky. Seeking an adequate metaphor 
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to tell Kamenev what he thought of Stalin, Bukharin termed him another 
Genghis Khan—a phrase that, although it would echo through opposi- 
tionist documents for the next decades, was never fully appreciated as 
the most devastating characterisation of the despotic Stalinist regime.? 
Only a contemporary could evaluate the full impact of this statement, for 
in public Stalin was still able to represent Bukharin as Trotsky’s implac- 
able, irreconcilable opponent, as well as one of his own strongest 
supporters.? Not only the bourgeois world but many Western Com- 
munists fell into this trap that Stalin set for them and spent their main 
energy—-some of them to this day—in quarrelling over issues that 
though important were subsidiary to the central one of the structure of 
the Russian state and party. 

When Stalin heard of the Kamenev-Bukharin meeting, he had a 
quiver of fear. Trotsky, just deported with great difficulty to a small 
provincial town on the border of China, had again become an immediate 
threat by this proposed alliance. At the beginning of 1929, Stalin 
managed to have Trotsky deported to Turkey. He would have preferred 
to dispose of both him and Bukharin once and for all, by poison or firing 
squad or one of the other methods that the G.P.U. was developing, but 
even though in official disgrace Trotsky was too powerful a figure to 
permit such a course yet. As it was, the alternative turned out to have 
welcome advantages, for that Trotsky continued to attack the Russian 
government from foreign soil was blared forth from the Comintern 
propaganda bureaux as treason to socialism and to the Russian fatherland. 

At the beginning of the thirties, as a result both of Trotsky’s isolation 
in exile and of Stalin’s turn toward rapid industrialisation, there was a 
period of confusion and disintegration in oppositionist ranks. Trotsky 
had been the first to diagnose the impasse of Russian economy and to 
propose a plan for its advancement ; and his supporters, who had been 
attracted to him largely because of this programme, were disposed to 
accept Stalin’s five-year plans as the fulfillment of their own aspirations. 
Trotsky had been for industrialisation and planning ; Stalin had intro- 
duced a programme of industrialisation and planning. Many of Trotsky’s 
sympathisers were not immediately able to see farther than this apparent 
identity and closed their eyes to the fact that Stalin’s industrialisation was 
indissolubly bound to his enforced collectivisation of the Russian 
peasantry. Trotsky himself, however, attacked Stalin’s methods and 


2 This account of the meeting between Bukharin and Kamenev is taken from a letter 
concerning it published in the Trotskyist organ Contre Je Courant, Paris, numbers 29 and 30, 
1929; compare Boris Souvarine, Staline, French edition, pp. 444-446. It is substantiated, 
however, in various official party documents ; ¢f., N. Popov, Outline History of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, II, 368 ; as well as Stalin’s own book, History of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union, p. 295. 

* For example, at a meeting of the Moscow party committee on October, r9th, 1928, 
Stalin declared: ‘ Well, and what about the Politburo? Are there any deviations in the 
Politburo? In the Politburo there are neither Right nor “ Left ” deviations nor a conciliatory 
attitude towards those deviations. This must be said quite categorically.’ (Stalin, Selected 
Writings. International Publishers, New York, 1942, p. 85.) 
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tempo with increasing sharpness. A year after Trotsky’s exile to Turkey, 
Stalin was able to declare that ‘ with respect to the reconstruction period 
the Trotskyists, viewed from the standpoint of our #empo, are the most 
extreme minimalists and lamentable capitulators. (Laughter, applause.) ’ § 
Thus, Stalin himself very early understood and correctly pointed out the 
essential identity of the two wings of the opposition, for from the different 
premises but with the same social philosophy both Trotsky and Bukharin 
opposed industrialisation when achieved at Stalin’s sempo and by Stalin’s 
methods. 

After his policy had created a monster famine in the largest wheat 
basin of Eurasia, Stalin had greater reason to fear the realignment of the 
two wings of the opposition. In February, 1934, as the worst ravages 
of the famine began to abate, he told the Seventeenth Party Congress that 
the opposition no longer existed : 


* At the 15th Party Congress it was still necessary to prove that the Party 
line was right and to wage a struggle against certain anti-Leninist groups ; 
and at the 16th Party Congress the last adherents of these groups had to be 
dispatched. At this Congress, however, there is nothing to prove, and perhaps 
no one to beat. Everyone now sees that the line of the Party has conquered. 


(Loud applause.) ¢ 


A few moments later in the same speech, however, he was attacking his 
non-existent opponents, and attacking them as a unit : 


‘ We have always said that the “‘ Lefts ” are the Rights who mask their Right- 
ness with Left phrases. Now the “ Lefts ” themselves confirm the correctness 
of our statement. Take last year’s issues of the Trotskyist Bu//etin. What do 
Messieurs the Trotskyists demand, what do they write about, in what does 
their “left ” programme express itself? They demand: ‘she dissolution of the 
Soviet farms because they are unprofitable ; the dissolution of the majority of the 
collective farms because they are fictitious ; the abandonment of the policy of liquidat- 
ing the kulaka ; reversion to the policy of concessions, and the letting of a number of our 
industrial enterprises to concessionaires, because they are unprofitable. 

* Such is the programme of the contemptible cowards and the capitulatozs, 
a counter-revolutionary programme of restoring capitalism in the USSR ! 

‘In what way does it differ from the programme of the extreme Rights ? 
Clearly, it differs in no way. It follows then that the ‘ Lefts’ have openly 
associated themselves with the counter-revolutionary programme of the 
Rights in order to enter into a bloc with them and to wage a joint struggle 
against the party.’ ® 

Zinoviev and Kamenev, expelled a second time and readmitted to the 
party a second time, were present at this Seventeenth Congress. By 
their formal confessional speeches, they made it impossible for Stalin to 
block the election of a substantial group of their friends to the new 
Central Committee and of Bukharin as an alternate. 


® Stalin’s report to the 16th Party Congress, June, 1930, Inprecorr (English edition), 1930, 
p. 611. 

* Inprecorr, 1934, P. 245. 

5 Ibid., p. 248 ; emphasis in the original, 
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THe Moscow TRIALS 


A few months after this Congress with ‘ nothing to prove, perhaps 
no one to beat,’ Stalin’s organiser in Leningrad, Sergei Kirov, was 
assassinated, probably by a G.P.U. provocateur in order to usher in the 
period of mass purges and show trials. The party, ‘united as never 
before,’ was split asunder, and Stalin sent Zhdanov as his trouble-shooter 
to Leningrad. 

It will take painstaking work to disentangle the lies and half-truths 
concocted by Stalin and his prosecutor Vyshinsky and presented to the 
world in the defendants’ testimony in these trials of the middle ’thirties. 
Behind this fagade of monstrous falsehoods can be seen the fight Of 
courageous figures—first of all, Marshal Tukhachevsky and his political 
associates, who strove to save their fatherland from the morass into which 
it was being driven by power-drunk despots, just as in 1944 certain 
German generals attempted to rid their fatherland of Stalin’s counterpart, 
Hitler. 

The show trials were only the visible portion of the terror. No one 
has described the various methods by which the purge was carried out 
better than the G.P.U. itself, in the confessions it has made through the 
mouths of its victims. Thus, in the recent show trial in Budapest, the 
main defendant, Laszlo Rajk, former Minister of the Interior of Hungary, 
reported the following imaginary conversation with Rankovich, present 
Minister of the Interior of Yugoslavia : 

* See to it that these assassinations take different forms,’ Rankovich said. 
* That one, for instance, should look like an accident, another like suicide, a 
third like sudden death from disease. Or shoot them in their homes and then 
issue an appropriate explanation, for example, that they were shot while trying 
to escape.’ ® 


This is indeed an accurate description of the methods by which the G.P.U. 


complemented the show trials to remove other prominent opponents of | 


the regime. 

Ever since the assassination of Kirov, Stalinist propaganda has 
depicted the Russian Communist Party as composed in the main of spies, 
wreckers, assassins ; of fiends who put nails and powdered glass in butter 
and spread poison bacilli in railway carriages; of maniacs who fight 
against the goveznment by derailing trains ; of sinister murderers who 
cover the walls of the G.P.U. chief’s office with poison, using a spray ‘ of 
foreign origin,’ so that like the tomb of the ancient Egyptian king 
Tutankhamen it was death to all who entered it. In the new Soviet 
science, the classification of these types has attained a remarkable precision, 
so that in the same indictment of Rajk we read of ‘ ordinary assassins ” 
and of ‘ experienced political assassins.’ 

If, in the good old days of pre-Stalinist Marxism, there had been any 
tsar or other despot who described in such terms the state of mind of his 


© Indictment Presented by the Hungarian State Prosecution in the Case of Rajk and His Accom- 
plices, supplement to New Times, September, 14th, 1949, p. 6. 
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people, all Marxists and liberals and many conservatives would have 
joined in analysing this despotic society as near the breaking point. 
These usurpers of power, they would have said, are cowering behind rows 
of police guards, trembling for their lives every split second of every day 
and every night. No other hypothesis can explain the paranoic imagina- 
tion of a Vyshinsky in depicting a sizable portion of the Russian people. 
The purges were not carried out by clever calculation—in order, as 
Stalinist apologists have since said, to remove before Hitler came to power 
a possible fifth column in a future war with Nazi Germany ; they were the 
inevitable climax of the terrorist rule over a country overwhelmingly 
opposed to it. 


THE FATE OF THE COMINTERN 


During the first decades of the Comintern, most ‘ foreign’ Com- 
munists understood only a part of what was going on inside the Russian 
party. This was the result not only of the poor liaison between the 
Russian opposition and its counterparts in other parties, but also, more 
basically, of the latter’s political immaturity. Communists of the 1917 
generation had joined their various parties because they wanted to change 
the social structure of their homelands and because, after the successful 
revolution in Russia, they accepted certain basic concepts of Bolshevism, 
but without an adequate acquaintance with either Russia or Bolshevik 
theory. Many of the parties were illegal or semi-legal, and their members 
knew that if they were once cut off from the material and organisational 
support from Moscow they would not have the means to continue 
fighting. Thus Stalin was able to isolate the international opposition, 
Trotskyist as well as Bukharinist. With most of the Communist parties, 
national interest ranked higher than international solidarity ; they closed 
their eyes to the events inside the Russian party and began to learn the 
proper deference for the official explanations of what they could not avoid 
seeing. Driven by fear, many of those in Moscow accepted minor 
posts in the Russian provinces or in China or Brazil, far from the centre 
of the bloody purges. But they soon learned that Stalinism could not 
be avoided by distance. The Comintern oppositionists suffered the same 
fate as their Russian friends : Germans and Poles, Chinese and Americans, 
Italians and Hungarians, were not purged less ruthlessly because most of 
them did their best to avoid involvement in what they regarded as internal 
Russian party affairs. During the middle ’thirties, as Stalin gained 
complete control of the Russian party, every other important party of the 
Comintern was also beheaded and decimated. It was in this milieu that 
Tito and his group grew to political maturity. 

Except in the intent during the very first years, the formal equality 
of the Comintern parties has never in fact been more than formal. There 
is a hierarchy in their relations to the Moscow centre, from a mass patty 
like that of pre-Hitler Germany down to an illegal underground group, 
like the remnants of the Hungarian party after its defeat in 1919, which 
gets very different treatment at the Moscow headquarters. The Com- 
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munist parties of the countries bordering on Russia have been dealt with 
particularly badly, for they are always suspected of reflecting the anti- 
Russian feeling general among their compatriots. The Balkan parties, 
therefore, since they were both in general illegal, and in countries at or 
neat the Russian border, became pawns in a game of power politics 
sooner than Communist parties farther from Russian borders. For a 
long time the Po/itburo’s policy in the Balkans was to foster governments 
friendly to Russia even if bourgeois or peasant, and to this vain hope the 
legitimate national interests of the Balkan Communists were sacrificed 
time and again. 

The development of the Balkan Communist parties was one phase 
of the growth of national consciousness there, the gradual recognition 
that this unhappy peninsula had served as the tramping ground for one 
big power after another—the Ottomans, the Romanovs, and the Haps- 
burgs; the British Foreign Office and the Nazis. Tito’s personal 
history is psychologically fascinating just because he did not come to 
political maturity exclusively by this avenue of Balkan nationalism but 
rather in Russia, as an Austrian prisoner of war stirred by the revolution 
gathering force about him. When Russian propaganda to-day describes 
Tito as an old agent of capitalism, it is at its most ridiculous, for this 
Croatian soldier in the Hapsburg army, son of a poor peasant who had 
himself become 2 worker, won his spurs fighting in support of the 
October Revolution. He was selected, upgraded, trained in Russia and 
in various foreign assignments, and finally returned to his homeland as 
one of those, as the Stalin Politburo so rashly boasted, made over according 
to its own image. 

It is remarkable that such a man, as well as the group that he typifies, 
has lived through this intensive processing without having lost his ability 
to analyse his own experiences. All this conditioning could not eradicate 
Tito’s basic character. His inborn Yugoslav patriotism survived the 
tussification, and became intensified by his will to transform the social 
structure of his homeland. Tito is the prototype of the oppositionist in 
the Stalinist Comintern, apparently accepting all the rules and ceremonies 
but secretly biding his time and fighting for the survival of his own group 
with methods adapted to his totalitarian environment. 

During the ’thirties, Comintern leaders, and especially those resident 
in Moscow, could not avoid a growing awareness of the Russian party’s 
degeneration, of the terrorist regime of the Stalinist state. Most became 
increasingly cynical, to match the increasing degeneration, exchanging 
their support of Stalinist policy in Russia and abroad for status at the 
Kremlin court. Butas the Tito conflict has shown, Stalin’s manipulation 
of ‘his’ Comintern leaders had its limits, and the G.P.U. control of 
Comintern parties also had its limits. Even after the apparently decisive 
defeat of Trotsky-Zinoviey and Bukharin-Tukhachevsky in 1938, 
oppositionists in the Comintern continued to conspire against the Moscow 
Politburo. The state prosecutors in Moscow and Budapest and Sofia are 
right: all Communist parties, the Russian first of all, are indeed riddled 
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with enemies of the Stalinist regime, enemies ‘whose opposition has 
become more entrenched with the years and more vicious by their 
political concubinage. As Trotsky and Bukharin had once done, every 
new opposition in the Russian hierarchy has sought support in the 
Comintern parties. Every difference of opinion in the Russian Politburo 
has shaken the Comintern, and every Comintern crisis has shaken the 
Politburo. 

Non-Communists do not yet realise how the Communist world was 
unsettled by Stalin’s German policy. Marx had once written: A people 
that cannot strike a decisive blow at a moment of crisis is lost. In 1933, 
when as a result of Stalin’s personal intervention the German Communists 
failed to fight against Hitler’s accession to power, the Communists of 
Europe could foresee their countries being invaded by Nazi armies. 
The crisis was sharper because for years the German party, Stalin’s 
favourite, had been presented to the Comintern as the model of Commu- 
nist virtues, of efficient mass organisation and virile militancy, on which 
Europe could depend for protection against Nazi aggression. ‘Thus, the 
feeling against the German Communists was bitter, but just those Com- 
munist leaders closest to the Moscow centre knew that the order for the 
* strategic retreat’ before Hitler’s advance had come from the desk of 
General Secretary Stalin himself. 

The People’s Front strategy was drafted in 1935 at the Seventh World 
Congress, called seven years after the previous Comintern congress (at 
which Bukharin, the principal spokesman for such a policy, had been 
expelled). It was not only the Po/itburo’s Machiavellian instrument to 
bring pressure on both Hitler and the West, but also the result of pressure 
brought on the Politburo by Comintern leaders, seeking a means to recoup 
the losses incurred by Stalin’s German policy. The Stalin-Ribbentrop 
pact of 1939, concluded after a five-year purge of all who allegedly had 
had relations with fascists, was regarded among Comintern leaders as the 
confirmation of their darkest suspicions that to this co-operative arrange- 
ment between Soviet Russia and Nazi Germany the interests of every 
other European nation would be ruthlessly sacrificed.’ 

In the first months after the German attack on Russia in 1941, when 
Hitler’s armies rolled over the Russian plains, many in the Comintern 
interpreted this Nazi victory as the inevitable result of Stalin’s disastrous 
German policy. Nevertheless, for the one and good reason that they did 
not want their homelands submerged by Nazi rule, they thought they had 
no choice than to continue to serve Russia. Once again, as in 1933, 
Hitler saved Stalin, for with the German invasion all live forces rallied 
to the Kremlin government and gave the Stalin regime a new lease of life. 

7 As Mosha Pijade has pointed out, in the Moscow trials Soviet citizens were accused of 
having had relations with German or Japanese fascists, but ‘ Hitler was neither accused nor 
mentioned. A few years later they could even make a pact with him and drink a toast to his 
health. Now that Vyshinsky, the public prosecutor of those times, is Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, this type of trial has been turned into an article of export, only bigger and better than 
before. The stage managers of the Moscow trial of 1936 offered their great experience in 
helping to stage the recent Budapest trial.’ (London Times, September 28th, 1949.) 
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Now, in the moment of danger and defeat, many Comintern leaders who 
had been shelved or imprisoned during the period of the Soviet-Nazi 
pact, were called back and given an unusual freedom of movement and 
initiative. They were encouraged to build up underground forces in 
their homelands, to fight the Nazis with all means, to contact British, 
French, and Americans there. In many cases the guerrillas in Nazi- 
occupied Europe were able to group and regroup their hard-pressed 
cadres and fight against the Gestapo and S.S. only by the weapons, the 
maps, the food, the money parachuted to them by British and American 
fliers. With a double-dealing that is characteristic of the Stalin Politburo, 
it now tries to smear the Yugoslav Communists for having accepted 
Allied assistance in this fight for their lives, and to designate military 
co-ordination during the war as a sell-out to ‘ British and American 
imperialism.’ 
AFTER Hirer’s DEFEAT 


As the new Communist states began to arise in East Europe, Stalin’s 
power was still so badly shaken that he promised them a substantial 
degree of independence and _ self-determination. The Communist 
leaders, for decades the despised, neglected, manipulated instruments of 
Russian policy, summoned to Moscow at the call of a minor bureaucrat, 
sent forth on dangerous missions whose only purpose often was to 
strengthen Stalin’s faction in the party, prevented from developing a 
reasonable policy in their homelands—these men were now no longer 
political refugees or leaders of small minorities, but heads of states, 
leaders of revolutions, marshals of new armies. They knew that the 
establishment of viabie relations with Moscow was not a minor problem, 
and for a time they nurtured the illusion that by clever manceuvring they 
would be able to work out a tenable position. 

At the centre of this strategic plan were two prominent Balkan 
Communists, Tito of Yugoslavia and Dimitrov of Bulgaria. Already in 
1944, before Nazi Germany’s final defeat, they were in liaison with all the 
tising Communist statesmen of Europe, discussing how to regroup the 
Communist parties so as to get a larger share of power in their relations 
to Moscow. One result of these discussions was the resurrection of the 
old plan for a South Slav Federation, which was to include the various 
nationalities that make up the Yugoslav federation and Bulgaria. Such 
a third camp, composed of Communist states half-way between Moscow 
and Washington, centring around Belgrade and Sofia and in close contact 
with Budapest, Prague, and Warsaw, would have had the political and 
economic weight necessary to modify the Kremlin’s policy. In mapping 
out its global strategy, the Moscow Politburo would under such circum- 
stances have to take into account the wishes and aspirations and some- 
times the warnings of the Balkan peoples. The Yugoslavs are certainly 
telling the truth when they now say that Dimitrov encouraged this plan, 
that for a time Rakosi was sympathetic to it, that Gomulka did not 


oppose it. 
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But inside the Russian Po/itburo, within the top ranks of the Soviet 
hierarchy, who so encouraged the plan for a South Slav Federation that 
Dimitrov risked coming out for it publicly ? This is another portion of 
the story, and certainly the most important one. Various events in 
Russia over the past two years are certainly intimately connected with 
this struggle—the postponement of the Nineteenth Party Congress, 
announced and long prepared; the sudden death of Zhdanov ; 
Malenkov’s purge of all of Zhdanov’s political associates in Leningrad, 
and the ousting of Nikolai A. Voznesensky from the Po/itburo ; in general, 
the redistribution of top posts, and particularly the substitution of 
Vyshinsky for Molotov as Foreign Minister. 

The official dissolution of the Comintern in May, 1943 (and with it, 
incidentally, the transformation of the American Communist Party into 
an ‘ association”) was not only a war-time expediency. After Hitler’s 
defeat, the questions whether, how, and where to reorganise the Comin- 
tern were subjects of enormous contention among top Russian leaders. 
Certain of Stalin’s lieutenants, particularly the Zhdanovites, drunk with 
the unexpected scope of Russia’s military victory, wanted to complete it 
as quickly and as limitlessly as possible; and for them a reorganised 
Comintern seemed an excellent instrument of G/eichschaltung. ‘The 
soberer power politicians in the Po/ithuro, however, told these visionaries 
that the new Communist states could be controlled more easily if kept 
separated, and that a reorganized Comintern would revivify Trotskyist 
deviations, offer the occasion for hidden enemies to get into contact and 
confer, and in general hinder rather than help the subordination of the 
new Communist states to Russian policy. The Communist heads of 
these new states were also divided on the issue. Tito and Dimitrov hoped 
to find support for their plans in such an organisation, while another 
tendency, best personified by Gomulka, the Polish national Communist 
leader, was in principled opposition, perspicaciously foreseeing that a 
reorganised Comintern would not ease the tension with Moscow, but 
heighten it. 

The decision finally adopted was a compromise between these various 
views—not to reorganise the old Communist International but to set up 
a tentative new organisation under a name borrowed from Kafka, the 
‘Communist Information Bureau,’ whose future would depend on its 
good behaviour. In retrospect, it is really strange that Tito, who we 
are now told Moscow has regarded with suspicion, almost as a Nazi agent 
for a long time, should have been honoured and given increased status 
by housing this new problem child of the Po/itburo in Yugoslavia’s capital. 
Only Zhdanov, at that time the key-man of both the Politburo and the 
renascent Comintern, was in a position to propose Tito’s Belgrade as 
the new international capital of Communism. 

From its very founding conference, in Warsaw in September, 1947, 
the Cominform has been mainly occupied with fighting deviationists 
within its ranks—in Yugoslavia, in Hungary, in Czechoslovakia, in 
Bulgaria, in Poland, in Rumania, in France and Italy, in East and West 
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Germany. So tense has the internal atmosphere been that the leading 
committee has not dared to convoke an official meeting since June, 1948, 
when the Yugoslavs were expelled, and the organisation has continued 
only by occasional furtive meetings of small numbers of delegates from 
a few countries. The first two years of the Cominform have demon- 
strated fully that the Stalinist Politburo is unable to reconcile with its 
Great Russian chauvinism any international co-operation at all, even 
within Communist ranks. 

With the degeneration of the Stalinist society, the Leninist concept 
of a centralised international organisation fighting under one command 
for its Communist aims is also long dead and buried. After certain 
vacillations on this point, the Yugoslavs seem to have abandoned the plan 
to form a fifth international. 

* Yugoslavia is firmly opposed to the forming of any Communist or similar 
international—Milovan Djilas recently declared. This stand emanates from 
our general viewpoint that workers’ and democratic movements should 
develop independently, on the basis of the conditions prevailing in, and the 
situation of, their countries. . . . 

The formation of any centralised leadership, in which any given country 
or any given movement would have a leading role, would only hamper actual 
co-operation. This is because at present things are developing toward ever- 
increasing equality and independence, and, simultaneously, toward ever- 
closer co-operation in economic and other spheres.’ ® 


The Titist position on this issue results from the fact that the first rebellion 
against Stalinist control took place in a small country, which by its very 
size can aspire to co-operate with others but not to become the centre 
around which all others revolve. Yugoslav Communism, an offspring 
of Stalinism, still bears many marks of this origin. But by its rebellion 
it has proved itself not the same. A small nation struggling against large 
odds for its independence cannot have, either now or in the future, the 
great power chauvinism or the global ambitions that have become organic 
features of Stalinist society. The Yugoslav Communists are certainly 
trying to get the maximum of international solidarity in their fight against 
the Russian Politburo; and their chances, both inside Yugoslavia and 
internationally, will be measurably increased if and when they develop 
their national opposition to Stalinism into a full alternative programme of 
democratic Communism. It is an excellent omen of future developments 
that from the very beginning they seek international co-operation in a 
democratic form divorced from centralised control. 


Wuar 1s Trorsxyism To-pay ? 

The expansion of Soviet Russia’s domination has rapidly revealed to 
the world the workings of its terrorist rule at home, for the methods by 
which the Russian hierarchy attempts to maintain control of the new 
Communist states are the same as those by which they have maintained 
power in their own country. Thus, posthumously, the substance of all 

® New York Times, November 4th, 1949. 
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the oppositionist attacks—what remains when they are cleansed of their 
polemical distortions and their historical shortcomings—has become 
valid for Communists and non-Communists alike. Since 1945, many 
insights of Trotsky and Bukharin have become common knowledge, 
rearticulated with a particularly bold precision in the Yugoslav statements 
on the pretensions of the Russian Politburo. After Tito’s break in June, 
1948, when the Moscow-Belgrade correspondence was published, all 
could see the naked truth that in its determination to control every last 
village branch of the Yugoslav party Moscow had sent in a steady stream 
of G.P.U. agents to control its own controllers, spies to spy on its ‘ brother 
parties ’ and other spies to spy on the first spies. Party, state, army, 
economic institutions, schools and universities, publishing houses and 
writers’ societies, not to forget the native secret police—all were subjected 
to a constant infiltration and pressure from Moscow. 

On a new historical level, the central issue in the conflict between 
Stalin and Trotsky in 1923, and between Stalin and Bukharin in 1928, 
unites all oppositionists : whether the sempo and methods of industrialisa- 
tion of the peasant countries of Hungary, Bulgaria, Poland, and Yugo- 
slavia should be set according to their own needs and possibilities or 
according to the requirements of Russian expansionism. Ceaselessly, 
the Politburo has been demanding the rapid enforced collectivisation of the 
agriculture of every country within its orbit. Thus, the new Communist 
states are becoming in the main large bread factories for the Red Army ; 
at the same time, this terror against the peasantry is isolating the new 
Communist governments from their peoples and thus making them more 
completely dependent on Moscow’s support, and the surplus manpower 
is furnishing the forced labour with which to set up light industry and 
satellite armies. Doing better than Hitler, Moscow plans to build up all 
heavy industry, and particularly all armament industry, well within 
Russian borders. The economic autarchy that has been so fateful a 
determinant in the economic and social history of Russia itself is thus 
the pattern for all its satellites, for it is the premise of their complete 
economic subservience. Anyone familiar with the oppositionists’ 
literature of the ’twenties is time and again struck by the echoes of their 
proposals and charges on economic matters in the recent statements of 
the Yugoslavs. 

The development of Stalinist society into a terrorist system based on 
slave labour has bred this new type of colonial exploitation, which is more 
disastrous for the subject peoples than the worst case in the past of 
imperialist exploitation by a technologically advanced country. For 
Poland and Czechoslovakia, for instance, are in some respects techno- 
logically more developed than the Russian motherland. Unlike the 
classic case of India, as an example, which in spite of the efforts to the 
contrary of its British rulers, gradually acquired some of the superior 
technique of Britain, Czechoslovakia and Poland have suffered an imme- 
diate loss of industrial equipment and potentialities by the Russian- 
enforced autarchy. 

Vor, CXLVII.—No. 877. 8 
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Russia’s programme of colonial exploitation, therefore, can be 
enforced only by continuously perfecting the subservience of all Commu- 
nist parties and extending it through a process of intensive russification 
to the peoples of the satellites. The new wave of Great Russian chau- 
vinism, the enforced teaching of the Russian language in the schools not 
only of Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, and Poland but of Rumania, Hungary, 
and East Germany; the monstrous foisting of Stalin’s history of the 


Russian party on millions as their new bible ; the revision of the history | 


of the world to reflect in its every aspect Stalin’s Politburo as the apex of 
humanity : ® the purge of every field of art and science—this programme 
of russification, this attempt to wipe out the native cultures of the new 
Communist states, is the prelude to their total incorporation into the 
Russian superstate. The Russian programme is first G/eichschaltung, then 
annexation. This could not be demonstrated more clearly than by the 
recent appointment of a Russian marshal, K. K. Rokossovky, as Polish 
Minister of Defence and head of the Polish army. The fight of Russia’s 
satellites against this G/eichschaltung is the Trotskyism of to-day. 

Inside Russia, the Trotskyism of to-day is the renascent opposition, 
the result largely of the Po/tburo’s expansionist foreign policy, of all 


stratas of Russian society against its dictatorship. The Politburo has 


always been awate that potentially the strongest enemy of the present 
regime is the permanent latent opposition within the Russian Communist 
Party, with its will to westernise and to modernise, to democratise 
Russia ; to block the Politburo’s imperialist plans and the global ambitions 
that have kept Russia teetering on the brink of war ; to establish relations 
of international co-operation with the small countries on Russia’s borders 
and with the great industrial powers of the West. From its own:point of 
view, the Stalin dictatorship has been right in preventing even the most 
modest beginning along this alternative route, for once begun such a 
movement will gather momentum from the latent support in every Soviet 
institution. 

Just as the Tsar led his country into two wars in order to avoid 
accepting democratic demands at home, so in order to make its dicta- 
torial rule eternal the Po/itburo must not only continuously propagandise 
about the imminent danger from world imperialism but create and 
recreate national emergencies, in which opposition to the Po/itburo would 
be equivalent to desertion of the fatherland. I have myself participated 
in many campaigns built around the slogan ‘ London or Moscow,’ but 
none of these campaigns of twenty-five years ago had a fraction of the fury 
that is now being engendered in Moscow, particularly against America. 


® See, for example, the following item from Prague: ‘ The biggest school in Czecho- 
slovakia’s history opened to-day. It is a combination school and purge. Students are the 
2,500,000 members and candidate members of the Communist party, from officers down. 
Their studies are Marxism-Leninism ; in evening courses to be held at least twice monthly 
for a year in thousands of district study groups. All current membership cards are to be 
called in and new cards issued only to those who attend the course. Honour graduates will 
qualify for party offices. Those who fail will be required to take the course again or drop 
out of the party.” New York Herald Tribune, November 4th, 1949. 
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Inside Russia, the pressure against the Po/itburo’s mad policy of 
aggressive expansion has been gaining strength. In a totalitarian 
country like Soviet Russia, where opposition has no legitimate channel, 
the fight against dictatorial rule is often visible only in its bizarre manifes- 
tations, out of the main line of party and police rule, but the pressure of 
the discontented masses is also reflected by resistance in the upper ranks 
of the hierarchy. The degree of present discontent is indicated by the 
shifts of personnel in the upper hierarchy, particularly the purge of the 
Leningrad organisation following Zhdanov’s timely death. 

The past oppositions within the Russian party ultimately failed for 
lack of support outside Russia at the time when Hitler seemed to be the 
greatest danger: Hitler’s very existence was a better protection for the 
rulers in the Kremlin than the Red Army and the G.P.U. In its maniacal 
propaganda, the Po/itburo is trying hard to supplant in the mind of the 
masses the symbol of Hitler with that of ‘ Wall Street,’ but, as the Tito 
rebellion has demonstrated, it is failing in this goal. For the rebellious 
Comintern leaders and their doubting cadres, nurtured in the school of 
power politics, know better than liberals and fellow-travellers that if 
American resistance to the Po/itburo’s global ambitions is weakened, hope 
is lost for a change inside Russia and their own countries. 

The Russian-Yugoslav conflict, then, was born not only out of the 
relations between these two countries but out of the global Russian 
ambitions and the methods by which the Po/ithuro attempts to implement 
them. If the most sinister plans of the Kremlin succeed and independent 
Yugoslavia is crushed by the superior forces of the Russian Army, before 
the victory could be acclaimed the same conflict would be reborn, in 
other countries, led by new figures, pushed with even greater vigour. 
At the ceremony that marked the founding of the new Communist state 
in China, Mao Tse-tung declared that the new Chinese Republic embraced 
‘one quarter of all mankind.’ Soviet Russia, alert to this challenge to 
the decades-old slogan that it covered ‘ one sixth of the globe,’ answered 
from Budapest that the Soviet peoples now include ‘ one third of the 
world,’ and that Russia has the atom bomb besides. The blundering 

hesitation with which the Po/itburo has attempted to deal with the Yugo- 
slav problem has been at least in part the result of its apprehension that 
even if, by sufficient terror, it can settle the problems of ‘ Titism’” locally, 
in the longer perspective another Trotskyite rebellion will rise again to 
threaten its global plans. 











DOSTOIEVSKY AS PROPHET 
By C. M. Woodhouse 


(This article is the final chapter of a short biography of Dostoievsky, to 
be published in the course of 19530 by Arthur Barker Ltd. References to 
Dostoievsky’s novels are to the latest edition of Mrs. Constance Garnett’s trans- 
Tations published by Messrs. William Heinemann ; except references to ‘A 
Raw Youth,’ which are to the edition of 1916.) 


HEN Dostoievsky is called a prophet, as he often is, there are two 

quite distinct things that may be meant. One is a straightforward 
attempt to predict the future, like the Delphic oracle, Nostradamus or Old 
Moore. The other is the apocalyptic manner of writers like Isaiah, St. 
John the Divine or Blake. There are some writings which might be held 
simultaneously to fulfil both definitions: for instance, Vergil’s fourth 
Eclogue, a piece of apocalyptic poetry which was, as it happened, 
rendered veridical 2x post facto by the birth of Christ. Dostoievsky’s work 
is a rare example of the fulfilment of both senses not simultaneously, but 
separately. 

The distinction between the two is easily defined. Prediction is either 
true or false ; apocalyptic writing is neither true nor false, but more or 
less significant. Prediction can only be recognised as veridical after the 
event. Apocalyptic writing is always recognisable as such from the 
moment it is written; events only affect its significance in degree. A 
dual example is the 29th Chapter of Isaiah : this was always an apocalyptic 
prophecy, but it was also turned into a veridical prediction by the siege 
of Jerusalem under Titus in A.D. 70. The same is true of Vergil’s fourth 
Eclogue. But it is seldom true of Dostoievsky, in whose work prediction 
and apocalypse become two separate functions that do not occur to- 
gether. Prediction was a comparatively trivial matter to him, thrown off 
as a by-product. Apocalypse was his vocation. 

Some of Dostoievsky’s prophecies, though strictly predictive in 
relation to the accepted thought of his time, are no more than brilliant 
anticipations of trends that were already in progress. For instance, 
within a short time of the invention of photography, he pointed out the 
essential difference between a photographic and a painted portrait 2: that 
whereas a photograph can only capture one mood at a time of the subject, 
a painting can synthesise any number of moods in an eclectic statement 
of character. He wrote this at a time when most artists regarded photo- 


2 Or even A Prophet of the Soul, whatever that may be. It is the title of a book by Zenta 
Maurina (a Latvian), which is worth reading as a biography of Dostoievsky, like that by 
Stanislaw Mackiewicz (a Pole), for the viewpoint of some of Russia’s nearest and unluckiest 
neighbours. 

2 A Raw Youth, p. 456. 
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graphy simply as a challenge to their ingenuity in precise reproduction. 
Later artists learned the lesson which Dostoievsky first pointed out, and 
photography became the release which enabled them to abandon 
naturalistic reproduction ; but so many have still not learned the lesson, 
that for them (though they may never know it) Dostoievsky is still a 
prophet. In the same way, he was the first writer to foresee the possibilities 
of non-Euclidian geometry,? which had been pioneered a little earlier by 
the Russian mathematician Lobachevsky; and the dangers of over- 
specialisation in medicine,‘ which have only been combated for the 
first time in the last decade by the evocation of the concept of ‘ social 
medicine,’ to teach doctors to regard their patients as human beings with 
a place in society, instead of aggregates of pathological symptoms for the 
entertainment of specialists. 

Medicine, including psychology and psychiatry, i is naturally the field 
in which Dostoievsky’s anticipations are most remarkable ; for although 
he was temperamentally indifferent to the possibilities of therapy, even 
for his own afflictions, nevertheless his meticulous interest in symptoms 
has provided specialists with case-material far in advance of his time. His 
works have been drawn upon for a monograph on tuberculosis 5 and for 
a study of the pathology and psychology of epilepsy.* The writers of the 
latter have particularly stressed that the only known formal psychologist 
whose works Dostoievsky had certainly read was the German Carus ; 
indeed, there were few others to be had at the time. The fact that 
Dostoievsky was born some half-century before Freud therefore makes 
all the more astonishing his anticipations in the field of sexual psychology. 
He might well be called the first psycho-analyst of exhibitionism (indecent 
exposure) and the Oedipus complex in A Raw Youth ; of adolescence and 
puberty in A Little Hero and Nyetochka Nyexvanov ; and of adult perver- 
sions towards adolescence in The Possessed (the suppressed chapter, 
published in England as Stavrogin’s Confession) and in Crime and Punish- 
ment. ‘To these examples can be added the study of split personality in 
The Double and elsewhere ; the presentation, both in The Idiot and in 
The Insulted and Injured, of a sexual passion irresolubly divided between 
two objects; and most important of all, the study of dreams and 
hallucinations from the sub-conscious. In the pre-scientific age, of 
course, the interpretation of dreams was a matter of supreme importance ; 
but thereafter the early scientific age abolished it as superstitious ; and 
Dostoievsky was among the first to perceive its impending return in 
rational guise, which Freud was eventually to bring about. Practically 
all Dostoievsky’s novels contain important dreams, or hallucinations 
indistinguishable from dreams, and some of his short stories are called 
after them: for instance, Uncle’s Dream (which was in fact not a dream) 
and The Dream of a Ridiculous Man. It is not surprising that Nietzsche 
referred to Dostoievsky as the one man from whom he had anything to 


8 The Brothers Karamazov, p. 240. 

« Op. cit., p. 679. 

5 Homero Silveira: A Tuberculose na Vida e na Obra de D. (1948). 
®S.S. Smith: The Abnormal from Within (1935). 
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learn in psychology 7; nor even that Freud convicted him of having an 
Oedipus complex himself. But it is the testimony of Freud’s great rival 
Adler that matters more, because Dostoievsky not only anticipated Freud 
in the study of the sexual instinct (in which thanks to Hollywood everyone 
has now caught him up) but also anticipated Adler in attaching primary 
importance in the motivation of human conduct to the instinct for power. 
This was something very new indeed, and still remains so in the western 
world. 

Adler was so impressed by Dostoievsky that he devoted a lecture to 
him in 1918, which concluded that ‘ his achievements as a psychologist 
have not yet been exhausted.’® In support of his judgment that 
Dostoievsky’s ‘ seer-vision penetrated deeper than the science of psycho- 
logy,’ Adler quoted four examples of his anticipation of concepts which 
formal psychologists only reached after his day. The first was the signifi- 
cance of laughter (‘ the possibility of learning to recognise a man better 
from his laughter than from his life-attitude”) ; the second was the idea 
of ‘ the accidental family, where every member lives for himself, isolated 
from the others’; the third was ‘the origin of mental ailments in life 
as serving the purpose of revolt’; and the fourth was ‘ the tendency to 
despotism implanted in the human soul.’ The fourth is by far the most 
important. It was perhaps Dostoievsky’s greatest discovery that sexual 
love, even of the purest kind, contains among its elements the desire to 
exercise power over the beloved ; and if that desire is not gratified, love 
itself may come to contain hatred of one and the same object at the same 
time. This is the special theme of his short story, A Gentle Spirit ; but 
it is most profoundiy expressed in the following passage, which he wrote 
of an engaged couple ” : 

*(He) set down these capricious impulses . . . to outbreaks of blind 

hatred for him, not due to spite, for, on the contrary, she esteemed him, loved 
him, and respected him, and he knew that himself—but from a peculiar un- 
conscious hatred which at times she could not control.’ 
The same pre-occupation with the power-instinct accounts for 
Dostoievsky’s fascination by the lowest forms of life: bugs, lice, fleas 
and so on are constantly appearing metaphorically to be crushed. The 
craving for power is also Dostoievsky’s explanation of the suicide of the 
engineer Kirillov, in The Possessed, as the supreme act of self-assertion. 
The explanation might not be accepted by modern psychologists: for 
instance, Freud would have ascribed it to the emergence from the sub- 
conscious to the conscious mind of the ‘ death-instinct,’ that is, the 
supposed conatus of all human beings to revert to an inorganic equili- 
brium.™ But whether Dostoievsky was right or wrong, at least he was 
the first to pose a problem in apparently motiveless suicide, for which 
psychology has had to accept the challenge of finding an explanation. 

In many of these matters Dostoievsky’s mind was only moving ahead 

7 Nietzsche’s Superman was partly anticipated by Raskolnikov in Crime and Punishment. 
8 In an essay called Dostoievsky and Parricide. 
® Individual Psychology, p. 290. 

10 The Possessed, p. 302. 

11 See R. Fedden, Suicide, pp. 314-20. 
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(though often a long way ahead) of other minds that were already on the 
same track. He was not for this reason the founder of modern psychology, 
any more than he was the founder of the Existentialist philosophy merely 
because Sartre calls him the starting-point of some of its ideas. But 
there are two fields in which Dostoievsky’s clairvoyance might legiti- 
mately have been written off as utter nonsense for nearly half a century, 
until events began to reveal their significance within the last generation. 
One lies on the border-line between philosophy and science, the other 
on the border-line between philosophy and political action; and what 
Dostoievsky did was to anticipate on the one hand some of the theories of 
psychical research, and on the other hand most of the revolutionary 
techniques of Communism. The novelty of his vision in these two 
respects can be judged from two facts: in the one case that formal 
psychology, in which Dostoievsky was also a pioneer, has usually been 
the most determined obstacle to the scientific establishment of the 
phenomena of psychical research ; and in the other case that Dostoievsky’s 
theory of revolution is at many points in direct conflict with the gospel 
of Marx, which has so uncritically been accepted as canonical. 

Psychical research is no new thing, and the first known attempt at 
empirical verification of telepathy can be dated at the latest to the 6th 
century B.c.1* ; but it is only within the last twenty years that the subject 
has been elevated by American practitioners to the status of a science, 
under the new name of para-psychology. A recent summary of their 
work shows that at least four distinct phenomena are involved: 
telepathy and clairvoyance, which are grouped together as extra-sensory 
perception (ESP); precognition; and psychokinesis (PK) which may 
be picturesquely described as the exercise of control by mind over matter. 
Recent research has established at least a strong probability that these four 
phenomena are all caused by the operation of a single human faculty, 
which has accordingly been called ‘ psi’ for short. The importance of all 
this for the biography of Dostoievsky is that every one of these phenomena 
occurs in his novels ; and that not as mere story-telling devices, or forced 
improbabilities introduced to create climaxes and resolve structural 
tangles, but as normal incidents in human life and conduct, intrinsic to 
the characters and narrative. In fact, any one of the relevant episodes 
might equally well have been a casual specimen from the case-book of one 
of the scientific investigators working on the problem more than half a 
century later. 

The cases of extra-sensory perception (both telepathy and clairvoy- 
ance) and of precognition come mainly, but not exclusively, from The 
Idiot, and they fall mainly, but again not exclusively, within the triangular 
relationship of Prince Myshkin, Nastasya and Rogozhin. Thus, Myshkin 
finds himself intuitively guided towards Rogozhin’s house when he is 
seeking it, though he has never been there before nor seen Rogozhin for 
several weeks (p. 198); he becomes conscious of Rogozhin’s eyes 


12 Existentialism and Humanism (tt. Mairet), p. 33. 
18 Croesus’ experiment on the Delphic oracle : see Herodotus’ History, book I, chh. 46-8, 


14 J.B. Rhine The Reach of the Mind (Faber, 1948). 
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watching him’on four distinct occasions within one day, although only 
on the fourth occasion is Rogozhin present, and that is when he tries to 
murder Myshkin (pp. 225 seqq.); he predicts that Rogozhin will marry 
and murder Nastasya, when he has not yet met her but only seen her 
photograph (p. 33), and repeats the prediction to Rogozhin after his first 
attempt to marry her (p. 207); shortly before the murder takes place, 
exactly as he has predicted, he experiences a hallucinatory visitation from 
Rogozhin (p. 402) and at least one from Nastasya (p. 448). But 
Dostoievsky is at pains to show that these experiences are not connected 
with the abnormality or epilepsy from which Myshkin suffers, nor are they 
all of abnormal phenomena.'* They are not connected with Myshkin’s 
abnormality, because both Ippolit (p. 378) and Nastasya (p. 581) experience 
similar hallucinations of Rogozhin’s presence ; and Myshkin has at least 
one precognition of a perfectly trivial event, which is that he will upset 
a vase at Mme. Epanchin’s tea-party (pp. 536-7). The most remarkable 
precognition in the story, moreover, is Nastasya’s, in which she foresees 
the exact scene that is to follow her murder at the hands of Rogozhin, 
when her body will lie ‘wrapped in American leather . . . and 
surrounded with jars of Zhdanov’s fluid ’ (pp. 447 and 598). The manner 
in which all these episodes are narrated, besides others that could be 
quoted from The Possessed, The Brothers Karamazov and elsewhere, are 
enough to suggest that Dostoievsky’s work would at least repay examina- 
tion by students of para-psychology as well as normal psychological 
phenomena. 

More remarkable still, however, are the instances of the operation of 
the psi-faculty in the form of psychokinesis. Professor Rhine believes 
that this power has been established by his experiments with dice, cards 
and other means subject to exact laws of average.1® The only difference 
of Dostoievsky’s ‘experiments,’ apart from the fact that they were 
conducted outside laboratory conditions and without adequate controls, 
is that he used the roulette-wheel in place of dice ; but the principle is the 
same. Moreover, Dostoievsky found, like Professor Rhine, that personal 
distractions reduced the effectiveness of the psi-faculty 1”; that is why 
he always left his wife as far as possible from the scene of his experiments. 
It is also why his experiments all failed, because he was incapable of 
eliminating all the distractions, especially those natural to his own un- 
controllable temperament. But in principle The Gambler, for instance, 
can be read from start to finish as an essay in para-psychology ; and the 
theme also shows its head in other works. A paragraph which contains 
the following passage deserves to be regarded as a /ocus classicus ® : 

- I still retain the conviction, that in games of chance, if one has perfect 
control of one’s will, . . . one cannot fail to overcome the brutality of blind 
chance and to win... .’ 

A similar passage is to be found at the very end of The Gambler, where the 
18 This conforms with Professor Rhine’s observations : see especially The Reach of the 
Mind, Chapter 9, pp. 109 seqq. 
18 Op. cit., Chapters 6-8. 


1 Op. cit., pp. 101 s¢qq. 
18 A Raw Youth, p. 278. 
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narrator insists that at roulette ‘the great thing is will power’ 1® and 
quotes ‘a remarkable instance of determination’ which enabled him to 
start winning with the last coin in his possession. In that case the effort 
of will was apparently evoked by the challenge of desperation, just as 
Professor Rhine argues that a challenge given to a subject in para- 
psychology tests often produces better results; and that those who 
believe in the psi-faculty do better than those who disbelieve. In all 
this Dostoievsky was an intuitive pioneer. 

The last of Dostoievsky’s major essays in predictive anticipation, 
which is that of revolutionary Communism, can be dealt with more 
briefly, because the only way to study it at length is by reading The 
Possessed from cover to cover. The essential point on which Dostoievsky 
was right and Marx was wrong, however, can be stated simply : it was 
that revolution was to be a national and not a supra-national phenome- 
non; and above all that it was bound to become religious, even if it 
began by repudiating religion (p. 227). From this correct premise, 
Dostoievsky deduced a theory of revolution which has proved right to 
the last particular in the generation since 1917. He foresaw that its 
inception would have nothing to do with the working-class; that it 
would rely on the ruthless discipline of an inner clique; that it would 
deliberately re-write history to glorify itself with legends; that the 
‘ cement of the revolution’ would be the compulsion to share in blood- 
shed (p. 351) ; that scientific socialism was logically unworkable (p. 226) ; 
and that the inevitable culmination of absolute equality must be in 
absolute slavery (p. 379). He depicted his leading revolutionaries as 
everything that they were in fact to be: the rootless aristocrat, the 
minor clerk, the romantic officer, the doctrinaire pedant, the educated 
ex-serf, the drunken buffoon, the convicted criminal, the impressionable 
adolescent, but never the worker; he even gave one character, Shatov, 
a background recognisably similar to that of Zhelyabov, the organiser 
of the assassination of the Tsar Alexander II, although he could never 
have known Zhelyabov and had written The Possessed before Zhelyabov’s 
revolutionary career began. 

Perhaps the strangest single example of Dostoievsky’s prescience in 
this respect is his exposure of the cell-system of conspiracy. He showed 
how the revolutionary hierarchy of small groups called ‘ cells,’ in each 
of which only one man is in contact with the superior cell, could be 
abused to establish a cell which believed itself to be part of a gigantic 
organisation, although in fact it was the only one in existence. That is 
what Verhovensky organises in The Possessed, and it is never quite clear 
to his comrades whether or not he is in fact a conspirator or a police-spy 
allthe time. A generation later, at the beginning ot the twentieth century, 
exactly the same fraud was carried out by a notorious agent provocateur 
called Azev, whom no one could positively identify either as a con- 


19 The Gambler, pp. 131-2. 

20 The Reach of the Mind, p. 120. 

1 For fuller examination of this suggestion, see my article, 4 Guidebook to Revolution, 
in The Listener, October 27th, 1949. 
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spirator or as a spy. He was even made the subject of a novel called 
What Never Happened, written by Savinkov in 1912; but it might be 
argued that the crucial novel about him had already been written by 
Dostoievsky. What is most remarkable of all about this is that, although 
Dostoievsky saw through the whole fagade of revolution and exposed its 
essential rottenness and evil, nevertheless he proudly asserted—and 
rightly, in contrast to Marx—that it was to spring from a characteristically 
Russian initiative. 

It is at this point that Dostoievsky’s vision passes over from prediction 
to apocalyptic mysticism. For in describing the technique of revolution 
he was simply stating with astonishing accuracy what was going to 
happen; but in considering the theory of revolution, he was giving 
expression to his own Weltanschauung and the place of Russia in it. What 
was peculiar about his vision at this point was not that he foresaw 
revolution in terms of religion and nationalism, but that he regarded them 
all as Russia’s special gift to the world. Russia, religion and revolution 
were for him inseparable, and each implied the other: they were the three 
R’s of his philosophical code. He held them to be inseparable not only 
for himself and his fellow-countrymen, but for the whole world. For 
Russia already possessed the one true religion, to which other nations 
were only fumbling their way ; and revolution, though it must certainly 
start in Russia like everything new, was really what had to happen to the 
whole of the rest of the world in order to bring it into line with Russia. 
Such was Dostoievsky’s view of the mission of Russia, the substance of his 
apocalypse. 

The view was well grounded in history, though it was not commonly 
understood by Dostoievsky’s contemporaries. It is not readily realised 
in the West, accustomed as it is to accepting top place in the world as a 
natural reward for its unique inheritance of Hellenism and Christianity, 
that the same unique inheritance (and therefore the same top place) was 
also divinely bestowed on Russia. Not only was Russia converted to 
Christianity from Constantinople, but also the legal inheritance of the 
Byzantine Empire could be argued to have passed to the Tsars when 
the niece of the last Emperor of Byzantium married Prince Ivan III of 
Moscow in 1472, after the fall of Constantinople. The Russian view of 
the situation was summed up by the monk Theophilus of Pskov in a 
well-known letter to the Grand Duke Basil ITI of Moscow, in which he 
described Moscow as ‘ the third Rome; and a fourth there shall not be.’ 
Moscow was also spoken of as ‘ the second Jerusalem,’ and most com- 
monly of all as ‘ Holy Moscow.’ 

It is important that although this attribute extended from Moscow to 
all Russia, it never extended to Petersburg, which was founded by the 
first and most powerful of all Russian Westerners as a ‘ window to the 
West.’ Peter the Great’s new capital became the centre of all foreign 
influences in Russia, especially French and German. The German 
influence became particularly strong at the Tsarist Court, and German 
blood flowed in Tsarist veins. Petersburg was the natural point of entry 
from the West, especially after the opening of the Berlin-Petersburg 
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railway in the 1850’s. When Russia began to assert herself as a modern 
nation in the nineteenth century, however, there was at the same time a 
reaction against these influences. It was natural that those who so reacted 
should look back to Holy Moscow as their spiritual capital. Thus Moscow 
became the symbol of the Slavophils, and Petersburg of the Westerners. 
The difference between them in the intellectual controversy of the 
second half of the nineteenth century was roughly that the Slavophils 
regarded Russia as spiritually and materially self-sufficient, and the 
Westerners considered it more important to learn from the West and to 
assimilate Western techniques. 

Dostoievsky held neither view, but a synthesis of the two. He was 
by birth a Muscovite and by adoption a Petersburger. His heart was in 
Petersburg, perhaps largely because Moscow was associated in his 
memory with the unhappiness of his school-days and his first marriage. 
On the other hand, what he saw of foreigners in Petersburg, and still more 
abroad, revolted him. With the exception of the English, whom he did 
not dislike as individuals, no foreigners cut an agreeable figure in his 
writings *2: Germans and Poles are almost invariably comic, Frenchmen 
and Jews almost invariably crafty rogues. The unforgivable offence of 
Turgenev in his eyes, even graver than his habit of being more highly 
paid than Dostoievsky, was his open acceptance of German nationality 
as preferable to Russian. This did not mean, however, that Dostoievsky 
accepted the reactionary autarky of the Slavophils. On the contrary, 
he asserted that Russia was of Europe not in the sense that Russia must 
learn of the West, but in the sense that the West must learn of Russia. 
This view may seem surprising to western Europeans ; but it is worth 
remembering that to non-Europeans Russia looks just as much European 
as any other country ; and to many Asians Russia has long been (and is 
still more so to-day) the nearest and most impressive of all representatives 
of Europe. 

On the practical details of his Russian-born millennium, Dostoievsky 
was exceedingly vague: almost the only concrete prediction he formu- 
lated about it was that the Russians would re-occupy Constantinople, 
which still remains to be carried into effect. The special virtue of 
apocalyptic writing is that it can be made to mean practically anything, 
and even to reconcile flagrant contradictions. Thus, it is not clear 
whether Dostoievsky envisaged a pan-European war as a necessary and 
desirable step towards the fulfilment of Russia’s mission or not. No one 
would suppose it who read his message only from the words of Father 
Zossima in The Brothers Karamazov ; no one would suppose anything else 
who read it only from the outpourings of A Writer’s Diary. Father 
Zossima is the supreme expression of Dostoievsky’s conception of 
Russia in terms of religion, as A Writer’s Diary, written largely during 
the Slav uprisings against the Turks in 1875-7, is the supreme expression 
of his conception of Russia in terms of revolution. The need to reconcile 
his views in a single reasoned statement only came in the last year of his 


22 Doctors were another exception : Swiss and German doctors figure attractively in The 
Idiot, The Brothers Karamazov, and elsewhere. 
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life, when he made his famous speech at the Pushkin festival on June 8th, 
1880. The result of that speech was temporarily to unite Westerners and 
Slavophils in a single seamless philosophy : it was a nine days’ wonder, 
but no more. When the initial enthusiasm of the occasion wore off and 
people began to read what Dostoievsky had actually said, there seemed 
to be very little in it, and all the suspended controversies began again at 
the point where they had left off. The momentary triumph followed by 
the disillusioning aftermath was symbolically characteristic of 
Dostoievsky’s general impact on the rational mind. He could evoke 
emotions, but he could not convince the intellect. 

These are the strength and weakness common to all prophets. The 
consequence is their common fate, which is to be treated as all things to 
all people. Books have been written about Dostoievsky in many 
languages ; one day there may be as many books about him as about 
Shakespeare ; and all that are worth reading have found something new 
in him. He can be made the basis of a dissertation on capitalism * or on 
Christian apologetics® ; he reminds every critic of somebody or some- 
thing quite different. To Spengler his was the voice, in contrast to 
Tolstoy’s, of peasant Russia®5; to Kaus ‘il renie le paysan.’2* To 
Berdyaev (a Russian) he suggested Nietzsche (a German) ; to Nietzsche 
he suggested Stendhal (a Frenchman) and to Kaus (another German) he 
suggested Flaubert (another Frenchman); to Gide (a Frenchman) he 
suggested two Englishmen, Blake and Browning ; to Mackiewicz (a Pole) 
he suggested among many others Thomas 4 Kempis; and to many 
Englishmen he suggested nothing on earth. All these and hundreds of 
other comparisons are perfectly valid, because Dostoievsky was a 
universal genius; none the less so for being an intensely nationalistic 
Russian, just as Shakespeare was none the less so for being wholly 
English. He was a genius in the truest sense, that he could tell us things 
which he did not know himself. 

This, in one form or another, has been the conclusion of all critics who 

have been able to step back from examining the detail in order to see his 
achievement as a whole; especially of those who have been creative 
writers themselves. Tolstoy wrote to Strakhov soon after Dostoievsky’s 
death, although they had never met 27; 
* How much I should like to be able to say all that I feel about Dostoievsky. 
. . - Suddenly, when he died, I realised that he was to me the man nearest, 
most dear and most needed. . . . At first I felt lost; but then it became clear 
to me how dear he was to me, and I wept, as I weep now.’ 


Gide wrote of him more explicitly * : 


‘Il nous ouvre les yeux sur certains phéneménes, qui peut-étre ne sont méme 
pas rares—mais que simplement nous n’avions pas su remarquer.’ 


28 ©. Kaus, D. et sa Destin (French translation). 

% A. Zander, Dostoievsky (S. C. M. Press). 

%5 Decline of the West (tr. Atkinson), Vol. II, pp. 194-5. 
% Kaus, op. cit., p. 246. 

8? D. Portrayed by His Wife (tr. S. S. Koteliansky), p. 231. 
98 D.; Articles e¢ Causeries, p. 180. 
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J. C. Powys was saying the same thing when he called Dostoievsky a 
‘ psychic medium’ ®; for the point about his revelations is that even if 
the phenomena are not rare, they are none the less ordinarily obscure and 
unintelligible, and the point about a medium is that often he does not 
himself understand what he is saying. This was often also true of what 
Dostoievsky had to communicate: it lay, in Wordsworth’s phrase, 
‘too deep for tears,’ much more for rational exegesis. How, then, this 
communication can be made, entailing as it does a transition from the 
noumenal down to the phenomenal world, is a great and impenetrable 
mystery ; for all the means of communication belong to the phenomenal 
world, and cannot bridge the gap. For Wordsworth the problem was 
solved by the meanest flower that blows; for others, it is the peculiar 
prerogative of poetry. Very few novelists have succeeded in usurping 
this prerogative of poets, and Dostoievsky, alone among the Russians, is 
one of them. ! 

The Russian novel is itself a remarkable phenomenon. It came into 
existence within Dostoievsky’s own life-time, and achieved sublime and 
mountainous heights before the end of the nineteenth century. Among 
the heights, Tolstoy’s work is probably the loftiest single peak, and 
Turgenev’s the greenest and most gracious single slope. Dostoievsky’s 
work, on the other hand, is not a mountain but a whole range of 
mountains, massive, precipitous, perilous and unconquerable. It is a 
range whose summit has never yet been seen from below ; and anyone 
who climbs ambitiously up its foot-hills, confidently expecting to reach 
the top, finds that each peak which looks like the summit only conceals 
another one behind it. In his own time people could not even recognise 
that a mountain was before them, because it was too close ; it looked like 
nothing but a blank and shapeless obstacle. Now that we are at a distance 
from it, we are better able (if still only a little better) to estimate the 
magnitude of its vastness ; we are at least able to admit that its dimensions 
remain incalculable and its range unexhausted. 

Men who first read Dostoievsky in their youth a generation ago, 
when he was first fully translated into English, have said of him that then 
they found the world he wrote of consistent and logical within its own 
logic, just like Alice’s Wonderland, but quite mad by any ordinary 
standards ; yet now they realise that the world which Dostoievsky was 
describing is the world which we are living in. There is a sober warning 
in this. For the very marks by which they now identify it as our world 
are the same that seemed mad thirty years ago, and meaningless in 
Dostoievsky’s own life-time; and there is much that still remains 
obscure to-day, awaiting a later generation to emerge into the light. 
Anyone who wants to know what the world is going to feel like fifty years 
from now could not do better than to re-read those passages of 
Dostoievsky (say, from The Possessed) which still seem to be most 
completely mad or unintelligible. One day they may seem to be neither. 
But there is no fixing a date when all Dostoievsky will stand revealed. 

29 See his Dostoievshy, passim. 








THE FRUITS OF PARTITION 
By Sir Percival Griffiths 


FEY subjects could seem more coldly abstract and less likely to excite 
violent emotion than the mysteries of currency and foreign exchange. 
Yet a few weeks ago a prominent Hindu journalist declared openly 
that he would sooner see India ruined than ever accept the slightest 
premium on the Pakistan as compared with the Indian rupee ; and at 
the same time in certain of the villages of East Bengal, bands of ignorant 
cultivators were marching round in jubilant procession, with frenzied 
cries of ‘ Pakistan rupiya bilkul thik hai—The Pakistan rupee is very sound.’ 

These economic exuberances cannot have been absent from the mind 
of that great realist, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Deputy Prime Minister of 
India, when, speaking of the relations between India and Pakistan on 
January 4th, he warned his hearers to be prepared for the worst. What 
he had primarily in view, however, was the Kashmir situation. The 
combination of the bitterness over that issue, with the increasing tempo 
of the struggle regarding jute and other economic matters, has produced 
a situation which all competent observers regard as highly dangerous. 
It is important to see how this situation has arisen. 

In the first six months after the transfer of power, India and Pakistan 
were faced with two major dangers—firstly, civil war as a result of 
repercussions from the Punjab massacres, and secondly, inter-Dominion 
war for the possession of Kashmir. Wise and determined leadership on 
the part of Pandit Nehru and the Qaid-i-Azam averted the first of these 
dangers, while the second was at any rate postponed as a result of the 
reference of the Kashmir controversy to the United Nations Organisation. 
It is true that the United Nations Organisation has made no significant 
progress towards a solution of the Kashmir issue, but the reference to 
that body gave both sides an opportunity of modifying their previously 
aggressive attitude, without loss of prestige. It provided a breathing 
space during which tempers could cool down. 

The restraint shown by both Dominions at that time seemed to usher 
in a period of political sanity and 1948 was, as a result, a year of progress. 
Law and order were well established, progress was made with the con- 
solidation of the states into the Indian and Pakistan unions, and in the 
economic field the two Dominions seemed anxious to come closer 
together. There were even grounds for hope that a settlement of 
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Kashmir satisfactory to both sides would be found. At the end of 1948, 
@ reaction set in and 1949 must be described as a mixed year in which 
much that was hopeful and progressive was offset by much that was 
bad and much that augured even worse for the future. Four main items 
on the good side of the balance sheet, were counterbalanced by two 
heavy items on the other side. 

The credit items, namely, the strengthening of law and order, the 
further consolidation of the states, the growing recognition by India 
and Pakistan of their needs and obligations in the international sphere 
and the greater realism of both Governments in economic affairs— 
require brief consideration. 

In the sphere of law and order notable progress was made. The 
sense of insecurity which existed in Calcutta early in 1949 gradually gave 
place to a belief that the Government were on top of the situation and 
that under the strong and wise guidance of Sardar Patel, subversive 
elements were in hand. A similar improvement took place in most of the 
large cities of India. Communism, at least in its outward manifestations, 
was brought under control and the morale of the police was strengthened. 
In Pakistan, the lawlessness which had previously been prevalent in 
the West Punjab gradually abated. Towards the end of the year, it 
was true to say that nearly everywhere in the two Dominions, a man 
could go about his lawful avocations in reasonable security. 

The year also witnessed the completion of the work of integrating 
the states into the Indian union. There will continue for a long time 
to be serious gaps in the administration—particularly in Rajputana, 
where the disappearance of the old feudal arrangement has left a void— 
but at any rate from April 1st, 1950, the position of the States in the 
Indian Union will have been fully assimilated to that of the Provinces, 
while the Rajpramukhs will virtually occupy the position of Constitu- 
tional Governors. 

In the sphere of international relations, too, progress has been made, 
That Pakistan would decide to remain in the Commonwealth was a 
foregone conclusion, but as regards India the issue was, for some time, 
in doubt. After much anxious thought, she too decided, while consti- 
tuting herself a republic, to maintain association with the Crown and in 
the Commonwealth, and there is abundant evidence that the decision 
has been approved by the great majority of her citizens. More recently 
she has demonstrated the reality of the link by her assumption that when 
Britain and most of the Commonwealth devalued, she must devalue too, 
In spite of Pandit Nehru’s disclaimer India has in fact, been sufficiently 
realistic to align herself with the Western democracies. 

By the end of 1949 Pakistan, which earlier in the year had allowed 
irritation with Britain to lead her into a mild flirtation with Russia, 
showed signs of regretting her indiscretion, and although the Prime 
Minister’s proposed visit to Moscow has not been cancelled, its political 
significance has been minimised by plans for a similar visit to the U.S.A. 

The fourth 1949 credit item, is the continued growth of economic 
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realism in India. The earlier belief that the path to prosperity lay in the 
direction of wholesale state planning and public ownership is giving 
way to a realisation that India cannot do without private enterprise, 
and although there are still Ministers who seem to disagree, the policy of 
the Government is to encourage the capitalist and give him confidence. 
There is also an evident desire on the part of the Government of India 
to welcome foreign capital, subject to certain safeguards, and the rigours 
of the Industrial Policy statement, with its insistence on majority Indian 
capital holding, are being considerably softened in practice. 

In Labour matters, though some provincial governments are still 
enveloped in a cloud of theory and sentiment, the Central Government 
is fully aware of the extent to which labour indiscipline is holding India 
back. There is now some ground for hoping that the powers of Labour 
Tribunals, which on the whole have shown such lack of balance in dealing 
with labour disputes, will be somewhat curtailed. 

These credit items are substantial, but they have to be weighed 
against the two principal debits, namely, the strained relations between 
India and Pakistan and the present weakness of the Indian economy. 
In the present article we shall only be concerned with the former of these 
two adverse factors. 

The cause of the antagonism between India and Pakistan is pri- 
marily political, though it has been magnified by the economic conflict. 
The political origin of the trouble goes back before the transfer of 
power to the resentment felt by important sections of the Indian people 
at the creation of Pakistan. Hindus never accepted the two nation 
theory of Mr. Jinnah. They contended that India was culturally and 
historically a single entity, that most Indian Moslems were compara- 
tively modern converts from Hinduism and that the demand for partition 
was artificial ‘The Hindu Mahasabha and the still more militant 
Rashtriya Swayam Sevak Sangh would have gone to almost any lengths 
in fighting partition, but they were restrained by the wisdom and the 
great influence of Mr. Gandhi and other Indian leaders. The murder of 
Mr. Gandhi gave a setback to this militant Hinduism but 


* He that complies against his will 
Is of his own opinion still’ 


and Hindu extremists still continued to dream of the day when India 
would swallow up Pakistan. This state of mind created a mental climate 
in which the Kashmir struggle had a great emotional appeal to many of 
the people of India. 

It should be made quite clear here that Pandit Nehru and most of the 
other leading personalities in the Indian Cabinet, neither shared nor 
approved of the militant views of the Hindu Mahasabha and other 
bodies. However reluctantly, they had accepted partition and they were 
not thinking in terms of its annulment—but actions taken by statesmen 
for one reason are often supported by their followers on quite different 
grounds, and there is little doubt that it was the general antagonism of 
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many Hindus towards Pakistan which made Kashmir loom so large in 
the mind of India. 

The psychology of the Pakistan approach to this problem was alto- 
gether simpler. Rightly or wrongly—and it is not the intention of the 
writer to adjudicate on the merits of the case—her people felt that they 
had an indisputable claim to Kashmir in view of its geographical situation 
and its mainly Moslem character, and they regarded India’s action as 
sheer power politics. Coupled with this sense of injustice was the fear 
of attack which Pakistan, as the smaller of the two Dominions, has felt 
ever since the transfer of power. 

By the beginning of 1948 the stage was set for a trial of strength. 
There was, however, a period, towards the beginning of that year, when 
the leaders of both Dominions seemed appalled at the danger towards 
which they were drifting and if the United Nations Organisation had 
been capable of swift and decisive action and of taking a firm stand on 
moral issues, a settlement might have been possible. It is, however, 
very doubtful if a fundamental dispute can ever be resolved by a body 
which appears incapable of pointing an accusing finger at a guilty party 
and which seems to regard mediation as a substitute for justice. If a 
burglary were alleged to have taken place in the house of a respectable 
citizen, mediation between the householder and the criminal, aimed at a 
compromise as to the amount of stolen property which he should be 
allowed to retain, would be a poor substitute for the stern processes of 
the law. The courts retain their ascendancy over the minds and hearts 
of men, because they deal primarily in justice rather than expediency. 
The United Nations Organisation will perhaps never have the necessary 
moral authority until it sheds its belief in mediation at all costs. In the 
case of Kashmir, we might have been nearer a solution if the United 
Nations Organisation had been prepared to brand one party or the other 
as an aggressor. The cumbersome processes of ‘ Cease fire,’ ‘ Truce’ 
and mediation are likely to achieve little in such a case. In the meantime, 
attitudes have hardened, particularly in Delhi, and there is a tendency 
in India for responsible people to talk of holding what they have and to 
display indifference to the progress of the discussions in the Security 
Council. 

The economic conflict between India and Pakistan is the unfortunate 
but natural result of the fact that partition cut right across established 
trade channels and ignored the existing distribution of economic resources. 
It produced two economies which might be complementary to each other, 
but neither of which could by itself form a wholly satisfactory basis 
for the state. India was left, for example, with insufficient food and a 
surplus of coal, while Pakistan, which produces practically no coal, 
had an adequate overall food supply, in spite of a local shortage in East 
Bengal. In the jute industry, the unsatisfactory nature of the position 
was obvious right from the start. Two-thirds of the jute—and a higher 
proportion of the best quality jute—is grown in East Bengal, while the 
mills are located mainly in and around Calcutta. River communications 
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between these two areas are good and transport fairly cheap. To-day, 
however, the fact that jute is grown principally in Pakistan and manu- 
factured in India has created a real difficulty. The position of cotton is 
not dissimilar from that of jute. 

A further illustration of the economic problems created by partition 
is provided by the factory for the manufacture of artificial fertilisers now 
under construction at Sindhri. The basic raw material is gypsum and 
under the original plan that was to be obtained from the West Punjab, 
which is now in Pakistan. India is unwilling to let this important basic 
industry depend upon Pakistan and has therefore to find other sources of 
supply—if that is at all possible on a sufficient scale. 

Some of these problems would have been difficult even if India and 
Pakistan had been friendly. It would still have had to be recognised 
that the great differences in their economic positions might be such as 
to necessitate customs barriers, import controls and perhaps even 
separate currencies—but those difficulties have been greatly intensified 
by the bitterness engendered by the Kashmir controversy. In some 
respects the position during the last few years has been not unlike that 
created in Central Europe after the first world war, by the splitting up 
of Austria-Hungary into a number of independent states. 

Devaluation in India and non-devaluation in Pakistan has naturally 
aggravated the situation. When devaluation of the pound was an- 
nounced, the first reaction in Indian financial and governmental circles was 
one of resentment at the absence of previous consultation or even notice. 
Thoughtful people soon came to realise that this had been unavoidable ; 
but the practical result was that India and Pakistan acted independently. 

The Government of India at once decided that the close connection 
of the Indian economy with that of Britain and the paramount necessity 
of joining in the defence of sterling made immediate devaluation of the 
rupee essential. There were, indeed, Indian politicians and economists 
who disagreed with this view. They contended that India’s exports were 
not elastic and could not be expanded by devaluation—the world demand 
for jute would not increase because it was cheaper, and as for tea, the 
world was already buying all that India could sell. Moreover, they 
pointed out that India must, for the present, be a net importer and would 
therefore stand to lose by devaluation. The majority of informed Indian 
opinion was, nevertheless, in agreement with the Government and more 
recently even the minority seems to have been converted. 

The Pakistan Government had a more difficult decision to make and 
it wisely gave itself several days time for reflection. Its ultimate decision 
not to devalue was at once assailed in India as being deliberately designed 
to injure Indian interests. Such an interpretation is not, however, 
accepted by any objective observer who was in touch with the Pakistan 
Government at that time. Pakistan’s decision was based on three 
economic considerations—the first being that her exports, like those of 
India, were inelastic by nature ; while the second was the soundness of 
her balance of trade position. Pakistan’s overall trade balance is largely 
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accounted for by her trade with India and it may be, that insufficient 
consideration was given to the effect that an undue exchange disparity 
would have on this trade, and so on the balance itself. Nevertheless, 
in general terms the argument was cogent. 

A third consideration was the belief that devaluation must always 
be inflationary and would thus be contrary to the cardinal point of 
Pakistan’s economic policy, namely, the reduction of internal prices. 

If the two Dominions had had the time and the inclination for con- 
sultation before taking these decisions, it may be that a middle way 
could have been found. The economic facts justify a disparity between 
the Indian and Pakistan rupees, but of a smaller order than now exists, 
and some experts would have liked to see the Indian rupee fixed at about 
1s. 94. in terms of sterling and the Pakistan at about 15. 114. No such 
approach was possible in the atmosphere then prevailing, and it is 
therefore idle for either Dominion to censure the other for independent 
action in this matter. 

Economic conflict at once broke out. Pakistan proclaimed a rate 
of exchange with India based on the extent of India’s devaluation and 
India refused to acknowledge this rate. It is difficult to see any justifica- 
tion for India’s action. She might reasonably have pointed out the 
difficulties of carrying on inter-Dominion trade, but she was logically 
bound to accept a rate which was merely the result of her own action. 
The Government of India seem to have been influenced in this matter 
mainly by the consideration that a certain sum was due from India to 
Pakistan and would, in accordance with the existing agreement, have to 
be paid at the new rate of exchange, if that were once acknowledged. 
This may explain, but it cannot justify, India’s refusal to acknowledge 
the Pakistan rupee. 

Jute then became the central point of the conflict. The Indian Jute 
Mills Association, in conjunction with the Government of India, fixed 
a maximum price of 35 rupees per maund at the mill for the commonest 
quality of raw jute, while the Pakistan Government established a minimum 
ptice of 23 rupees to the cultivator or, to be more accurate, at the baling 
centre, for the same quality of jute. These two prices were incompatible. 
If we start with 23 rupees in Pakistan, add to it freight and intermediate 
charges and the Pakistan export duty, we arrive at a figure which, on 
conversion from Pakistan to Indian rupees, amounts to about 45 rupees. 
Transactions in jute between the two Dominions—except on an ‘ under 
the counter’ basis—were thus impossible. A deadlock had arisen and 
each Dominion began vociferously to blame the other Dominion for it. 

At this stage, India seemed to have second thoughts about the econo- 
mics of devaluation. Her Government realised that exports would 
probably not expand and that the net result of the change would be a 
reduction in her capacity to earn dollars and other foreign currencies— 
or as it was rather crudely put—that the foreign buyer would be the 
gainer. Out of the very human desire to eat one’s cake and have it too, 
India sought to counter this effect of devaluation by export duties on 
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major commodities. The general principle was soon seen to be unsound, 
but it was applied in the case of hessian—an important branch of the 
jute industry. The imposition of this duty was at once seized on by 
Pakistan as evidence of the unsoundness of India’s claim that she could 
not afford to pay more than 35 rupees per maund for jute delivered at 
the mill. 

At this stage all rational considerations would have led to the calling 
of a price conference, at which financial and commercial experts would 
have examined the relevant figures, in order to discover if there was a 
price at which India could afford to buy and Pakistan could reasonably 
sell. To the outsider it seems as if there were considerable scope for 
adjustment. India’s export duty on hessian, if spread over all jute, 
would amount to nearly 4 rupees per maund and this, together with 
Pakistan’s export duty of 4 Pakistan rupees per maund, would have gone 
a long way towards bridging the gap. Moreover, devaluation gave 
India a price margin in dealing with dollar countries. Up to now, how- 
ever, no serious attempt has been made to see if the problem is capable 
of solution, and each side seems to prefer to bank on its own chances 
of ruining the other. 

On the short term view neither side is as strong as it likes to believe. 
If there is no settlement, the Indian mills will be short of raw material 
in a few weeks time and India can ill-afford either the loss of foreign 
exchange or the labour trouble that may result. Pakistan, for her part, 
will almost certainly have a surplus of raw jute left on her hands and 
her Government may easily have to spend from {12 to £15 millions 
in buying jute for which there is no market. If the conflict continues 
beyond this year, India will have to go short of raw material for one of 
her major industries—for, in spite of much brave talk, it is unlikely that 
she will be able to grow all the jute her mills require. Pakistan will have 
to replace much of its jute crop by paddy. Both Dominions will lose 
heavily, but in their present mood they will be happy to sink together. 

Unfortunately the area of economic controversy is now much wider 
than the jute industry. A fair quantity of Pakistan’s jute, which had 
already been bought and paid for, was in Pakistan when devaluation by 
India led to a virtual embargo on trade. Although Pakistan never 
expressly refused to deliver this jute, in November last, for all practical 
purposes, she made it impossible for Indian buyers to take delivery. 
There can be no possible justification for this step. Up to this stage, 
India had, by reason of her refusal to recognise the Pakistan rupee, been 
clearly in the wrong. By this refusal to deliver, Pakistan put herself 
equally in the wrong. The practical consequences were serious—India 
refused to deliver coal to Pakistan and all transit of goods between the 
two Dominions or from one, across the other, came to a standstill. 
After a short period of stalemate, a settlement seemed to have been 
reached and traffic began to move—but within a few days a new deadlock 
occurred. Pakistan asked the Government of India for a deposit on 
account of her share of through freight charges. Any such deposit 
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would, of course, have to be paid in Pakistan rupees and as this would 
have involved a virtual recognition of Pakistan exchange rates, the 
Government of India refused to co-operate. Once again traffic came to 
a standstill and, at the time of writing, the stoppage of through bookings 
is complete. Neither Dominion can afford this interruption to trade, 
but the effects are likely to be felt more seriously by India, whose economy 
is, in many respects, already shaky. 

This situation, in which India is likely to be deprived of her most 
important sources of supply of raw material, while Pakistan is equally 
likely to be cut off from her most natural and profitable market, provides 
a singularly unhappy start for both Dominions. It is, however, important 
not to mistake the effect for the cause. This economic tussle is but an 
inevitable consequence of the political antagonism, of which Kashmir 
is the focal point. Unless an amicable solution of the Kashmir contro- 
versy can be found, fresh causes of economic dispute will crop up 
continually, and, sooner or later, the combination of economic and 
political tension will lead to war. 

If the rest of Asia were peaceful, it might be possible for the world 
to regard this as a private dispute between India and Pakistan—but 
Asia is aflame with Communism and there is no fire barrier east of India. 
Burma is in a state of chaos and will not be redeemed from it by the 
money which unpractical British and Commonwealth politicians are 
apparently prepared to squander on it, regardless of the lesson of China. 
Malaya is in turmoil and only the very stout-hearted would build hopes 
of stability on Siam, Indo-China or Indonesia. Unless India and Pakistan 
can work together, there is no defence for civilisation in South-East Asia. 

Who can bring them together? It is unlikely that the United 
Nations Organisation, with its lack of backbone, and its unwillingness 
to call a spade a spade, will achieve anything in this imbroglio. Can the 
Commonwealth take a hand—not, indeed, by applying pressure in support 
of any particular settlement, but by offering the assistance of a common 
friend in finding a solution ? However great may be the risks of an offer 
of mediation—and Pandit Nehru has already warned intruders to keep 
off—the dangers of standing aloof are even greater. If Britain and the 
other members of the Commonwealth can offer no help in a case like 
this, then the new concept of the Commonwealth is unreal and we had 
better frankly acknowledge the law of the jungle. 








NEW HOPE FOR NEGRO AMERICANS 
By David C. Williams 


* AND what about the way you treat your Negroes?’ There must 

be few Americans in Britain who have not heard this question. 
Even though they may themselves have provoked it by the tradi- 
tional reference to ‘ British imperialism,’ it seldom fails to sting. 

It is an easy question to answer with the searing simplifications of 
Mr. Paul Robeson, or to brush aside in the Southern manner: ‘ We live 
with them. We know best.’ An honest answer, in a subject which 
bristles with tragic ironies, is difficult indeed. ‘ All men are created 
equal,’ wrote Mr. Thomas Jefferson, with complete sincerity, for he 
detested slavery. Ever since 1776 Americans have been repeating these 
words, in the classrooms, from the platforms of Fourth of July cele- 
brations, and on a multitude of other occasions. Yet they continue to 
deny them in their daily lives. Negroes feel the gulf between principle 
and practice all the more keenly because they are themselves the most 
American of all Americans. They have no divided loyalties, no Old 
Country, not even the tenuous bond which connects Americans of 
Anglo-Saxon stock with the Britain their ancestors left centuries ago. 
They have no higher ambition than to be first-class citizens of the United 
States. Yet, like the evil stepmother of the fairy tales, America continues 
to reject them. 

There is, however, much heartening news in this matter. To-day the 
white American conscience is more deeply stirred about the Negroes 
than at any time since the Civil War. Here, at least, the example of the 
Nazis has served as a warning, however terrible. To-day the Negro 
community is more militant than ever before in demanding its rights ; 
the modern Negro, to borrow a Southern phrase, ‘ doesn’t know his 
place.’ For these reasons, white and black, more progress has been made 
towards racial justice in the past few years than at any time since the 
Negroes were liberated from slavery. At the local, state, and national 
level, in the South as well as the North, by government and private 
action, the innumerable chains which bind the Negro in poverty and 
servility are, one by one, being loosened or broken. 

Much thought and research has been devoted to the methods by 
which racial prejudice and discrimination may best be attacked. There 
is reason to believe that past efforts have failed because insufficient 
consideration has been given to the nature of the evil. One may safely 
assume that racial discrimination is the result of prejudice, and would 
not exist without it. The logical conclusion would appear to be that the 
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elimination of prejudice by a gradual process of education is the best 
approach. Actually, although this strategy has been pursued on a very 
large scale over many years, the results have been meagre. There is 
little ground for believing that prejudice is on the wane, and there is 
evidence that in some areas discrimination may be increasing. ‘The 
effort to persuade people to give up their prejudices by logical argument, 
scientific proof, appeals to basic American principles, or the invocation 
of religious doctrine has been a failure. Recent studies indicate that this 
failure is inherent in the method, which does not take into account the 
causes of prejudice. 

Americans do not acquire their prejudices by logic, and cannot be 
expected to lose them in this way. Children are born without prejudice, 
and can be seen playing together without regard to race or colour on 
the streets of any American city. They acquire prejudices, in spite of 
all they are taught in school or church, because of the discriminatory 
patterns of conduct they witness all about them. It is the observed fact 
of discrimination, rather than any theory or dogma, that creates patterns 
of thought and action which cannot be eradicated by teaching. 

This ‘ vicious circle’ theory, that prejudice causes discrimination and 
discrimination in turn causes prejudice, was accepted in full by President 
Truman’s Committee on Civil Rights. In its historic Report, presented 
in 1947, the Committee cited specific studies which showed the effect 
of the elimination of discrimination in reducing prejudice. It described 
in detail a study made in the American Army among men who had 
served with the mixed Negro and white regiments which were established 
for a short time in Europe. Those whites who had the most contact 
with Negroes, on a plane of equality, showed a greater reduction in prejudice 
than those who had little or no contact. 

It follows, therefore, that prejudice and discrimination can be elimi- 
nated by attacking either. But prejudice, an attitude of mind, seems 
largely invulnerable to direct attack ; discrimination, a form of conduct, 
can be regulated, limited, and in time substantially ended. Concentration 
on this weak link in the chain therefore presents the most promise of 
success. In this way, Americans of good will hope to change the dis- 
criminatory patterns of conduct which pervade their entire society, and 
which threaten to nourish and foster prejudice for an indefinite period to 
come. It is evident, however, that this strategy must be carried out with 
great firmness, and over a long period of years. It cannot really succeed 
until a generation of Americans has been reared substantially free of 
prejudice. 

More and more, Americans are coming to see the need of enforcing 
fair conduct by law. Here they may seem to depart from British tradition, 
which has always emphasised voluntary consent as the correct and 
democratic method in matters of this sort. The gap is by no means so 
great as it would at first sight appear. The United States has gone 
through a similar procedure with considerable success in bringing 
employers to recognise trade unions and to bargain collectively with 
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them. Under the National Labor Relations Act, all possible measures 
of persuasion and conciliation are exhausted before the final resort to 
the power of the courts. Once the initial resistance had been overcome, 
the need for legal action steadily decreased. Many employers who were 
forced to recognise unions as spokesmen for their workers have come 
to accept them as a matter of course. This line of action may not be 
necessary or even desirable in Britain ; in America it was essential. 

The field of race relations in which this approach has been most 
thoroughly tested is that of securing adequate employment opportunities 
for Negroes. For generations they had been restricted largely to the 
most menial of service trades; the Negro bootblack, once so familiar 
to British people in American films, was living testimony to this melan- 
choly fact. Even when they won their way into the more remunerative 
field of industry, they were almost always barred from skilled or even 
semi-skilled occupations. They were taken on only when the reserves 
of white labour had been exhausted, and declared redundant at the first 
appearance of depression. The first real challenge to this pattern of 
discrimination came during the War. Under great pressure from the 
Negro community, President Roosevelt set up a temporary national 
Fair Employment Practices Commission, to receive and investigate 
complaints of racial discrimination in employment. Although it had 
considerable success, it was handicapped by the lack of power to enforce 
its decisions, and lapsed after the War. 

A number of Northern states, however, took up where the Com- 
mission had left off. The statewide Commissions they established are 
a great advance on the national precedent, for they are permanent 
and have power to enforce their decisions. They generally follow the 
pattern already tested and found successful in the operation of the 
National Labor Relations Act. The law under which the Commissions 
ate established defines discrimination in employment because of race, 
creed, colour, or national origin as an ‘ unfair practice,’ whether em- 
ployers or trade unions are responsible. Persons aggrieved by such an 
unfair practice may file a complaint with the Commission. It then 
investigates the complaint and determines whether it has any substance. 
If it has, the Commission seeks, through discussion and without any 
formal proceedings, to correct the situation. If it fails to do so, a public 
hearing is held, and the effort at persuasion renewed. In case the Com- 
mission finds that discrimination has taken place, and the offending 
persons remain obdurate, it issues an order that the unfair practice shall 
cease. It may order the offending party to repair the damage done— 
for example, by offering to the aggrieved person back pay for the period 
during which he would have been employed had there been no discrimina- 
tion. If the offender fails to comply with this order, the Commission 
may take the matter to court. Here the entire proceedings are reviewed 
and, if the court is satisfied with the Commission’s case, it decrees the 
enforcement of the order. Further refusal to comply then becomes 
contempt of court, punishable by a fine or imprisonment or both. 
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Actually, it has not been necessary so far to take these ultimate steps 
of enforcement. On the whole, employers have been more willing 
to comply with the law than they were in the early years of the National 
Labor Relations Act. The law, says Mr. Elmer Carter, a member of the 
New York State Commission, has been a success because ‘ it has made 
the average employer ashamed to admit that he discriminates.’ Persuasion, 
backed by firmness, has also been effective with the minority of trade unions 
which have discriminatory policies. One of the worst offenders has taken 
the ‘ white clause’ out of its national constitution, because it has become 
illegal in all states having a Fair Employment Practices Act in effect. 

British visitors to New York City will have no difficulty in observing 
for themselves some effects of the Act. They will no longer find in the 
‘ Situations Vacant’ columns of the newspapers the stipulations ‘ white’ 
ot ‘coloured.’ They will see Negro salesgirls behind the counters in 
multiple stores; before the Act, they had been restricted to operating 
the lifts. The managements of these stores had always in the past 
insisted that the use of Negroes as salesgirls would lead to a loss of 
business and to resistance on the part of the buying public. Studies by 
Dr. Sanger of New York University show that this has not happened. 
As the result of interviewing a large number of customers, mafiy of them 
prejudiced, he found that the change had not affected their buying habits : 

‘In the average American,’ he concludes, ‘ prejudicial attitudes 
coexist with his belief in the fundamental right of equal opportunity 
for all.’ The Fourth of July orations have, after all, not been entirely 
without effect; secretly ashamed of their departure from the national 
shibboleths, many persons tend to comply with non-discriminatory 
practices once they are established. ‘ ‘The prejudiced person, if confronted 
with the presence of Negro salespeople, believes that others must have 
accepted this fact.’ 

These laws are applied in both directions. A white applicant for a 
job as a lift operator in a New York office building was turned away 
with the statement that only Negroes were being hired for this work. 
He complained to the Commission, and the management concerned 
dropped this restriction. This is a clear example of the manner in which 
the discrimination-prejudice circuit has been broken. If people are 
accustomed to seeing only Negroes operating lifts, they conclude that 
Negroes are inferior to white workers. It is just as important that both 
Negroes and whites should fill menial jobs as it is that Negroes in 
adequate numbers should become doctors and skilled mechanics. 

Discrimination in employment takes many subtle forms, and no one 
would claim that all of them have yet been reached by laws of this sort. 
But they have been surprisingly successful, and they are being enacted 
in an increasing number of states outside the South. The same technique 
is being applied, or proposed, in other areas where discrimination exists. 
New York State, for example, has established a Fair Educational Practices 
Commission. If students have reason to believe that they are being 
refused admission to a particular university because of their race, creed, 
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or colour, they may seek the aid of the Commission in establishing their 
tights. A further field is that of discrimination in hotels, restaurants, 
or other establishments open to the public. Most Northern states have 
for many years had laws prohibiting this. But the aggrieved individual 
can obtain satisfaction only by pursuing his own suit in court, a burden- 
some and embarrassing process. These laws are much more likely to 
be effectively enforced if there is a Commission whose duty it is to 
investigate complaints, and to act on those which have substance. 

It is certain that the Southern states will never, of their own accord, 
enact measures of this sort. It is in the political field that the three- 
quarters of American Negroes who live in the South have in recent 
years made the greatest progress. Negroes voted freely in the South 
only in the years following the Civil War, when the Northern armies 
were in occupation. Once they were withdrawn, extra-legal action by 
the white community, particularly through the organisation of the 
masked terrorists of the Ku Klux Klan, made it increasingly difficult 
and dangerous for Negroes to vote. After some years, their virtual 
disenfranchisement was effected by law. The payment of a poll tax, 
which the poverty-stricken Negroes could not afford, was required in 
order to qualify to vote. Literacy tests were imposed, and were so 
unfairly administered by white officials that Negro university graduates 
have failed to pass them. The Supreme Court of the day found these 
measures, and many others of the same sort, compatible with the Fifteenth 
Amendment to the United States Constitution, which guaranteed Negroes 
the right to vote. 

In recent years, the Supreme Court has had another look at these 
laws, and has declared all but the poll tax unconstitutional and void. 
It has also stricken down a whole series of substitute measures which 
the perverse ingenuity of the white community in the South has devised 
in a desperate effort to keep Negroes from voting. Even in the seven 
states, where the poll tax survives, the Negroes, not so poor as in earlier 
yeats and much more politically conscious, are in large numbers paying 
their tax and qualifying to vote. Negro enfranchisement in the South 
is only beginning, but it is rapidly gathering momentum. There 
are five million Negroes of voting age in the eleven states of the 
South. In 1944 only about 100,000 succeeded in voting; in 1948 the 
number jumped to something like 600,000, still only 12 per cent., but 
nevertheless a great advance. Negroes vote freely in the large cities 
and many of the towns ; here and there they are actually being elected 
to municipal office. It is still rare, however, for rural Negroes to vote. 
Here the threat of extra-legal action most certainly persists. 

The ultimate extra-legal sanction is, of course, the existence of 
‘lynch law.” White Americans are all too likely to appear complacent 
about this, particularly in justifying their country abroad. Nettled by 
foreign criticism, the most intelligent and enlightened are capable of 
retorting: ‘ Negroes are not lynched on every street corner!’ They 
would do better to recall the words of President Truman’s Committee 
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on Civil Rights : 

‘ Lynching is the ultimate threat by which his inferior status is driven home 
tothe Negro. Asa terrorist device, it reinforces all the other disabilities placed 
upon him. The threat of lynching always hangs over the head of the Southern 
Negro ; the knowledge that a misinterpreted work or action can lead to death 
is a dreadful burden.’ 

It is fair to say that there are signs of improvement. Lynchings, 
which averaged over a hundred a year at the beginning of the century, 
have fallen to two in 1948. This improvement has not occurred because 
any Southerner has been punished for taking part in a lynching ; to this 
very day, not a single person has suffered imprisonment for this shameful 
crime. It has come about mainly because officers of the law in the South 
have become more steadfast and courageous in resisting mob action. 

President Truman has advocated the enactment of national legislation 
against lynching, and it is possible that he may succeed; many of the 
most prejudiced Southerners are beginning to see what damage this 
practice does to the good name of the United States in every part of the 
world. The President has also proposed the abolition of the poll tax 
where it still exists, and the establishment of a permanent national Fair 
Employment Practices Commission, with power to enforce its decisions. 
It is possible that the poll tax may go, either through national legislation 
or through action by the states concerned. In view of the stranglehold 
which Southern interests maintain upon the Senate, the Fair Employment 
Practices Commission must be regarded as still some years in the 
distance. 

Racial questions are also important at the national level in such fields 
as education and public housing. Conservative Republicans in Congress 
oppose both public housing and federal aid to the schools. When such 
measures are proposed, they invariably submit amendments requiring 
that they be administered without discrimination because of race or colour. 
They do so with the knowledge that these amendments, if approved, 
will compel the Southern Democrats to vote against the measures as a 
whole, and thus prevent their enactment. 

This heartless strategy puts Negro leaders in a cruel dilemma. 
Southern Negroes are in dire need of better educational facilities ; Negroes 
everywhere are badly housed. In the past, Negroes have urged their 
friends in Congress to vote against such amendments, preferring segre- 
gated schools and housing to none at all. Indeed, many actually have 
favoured segregated schools, because they guarantee thousands of 
teaching posts to Negroes. With the rapid growth of Negro self- 
respect, the responsible leaders have determined to take a stand upon 
principle, whatever the cost. Moreover, they have found that some 
public housing programmes, without measures to enforce their non- 
discriminatory development, have created Negro ghettoes in places 
where they never existed before, and helped to preserve them in other 
places where they were in process of decline. These are some of the 
gtavest dilemmas now facing progressive Americans of both races. 
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The President, as head of the executive department of the United 
States Government, has power to act in many areas without reference 
to Congress. President Truman’s record has not been perfect, but it 
compares more than favourably with that of any of his predecessors 
since the days of the Civil War. In particular, he has made a beginning at 
breaking down the segregation and discrimination in the armed forces 
which made so painful an impression on British people during the War. 

It must be said with sorrow that the capital city of Washington is a 
bad example to the entire nation. Discrimination here is worse than 
it was half a century ago. Distinguished Negroes, both Americans and 
foreigners, are constantly being insulted by the best hotels. There is no 
theatre which can be depended upon not to discriminate against Negro 
playgoers. Incidentally, this means that there is no drama, for the actors’ 
union has rightly forbidden its members to perform in Washington so 
long as this situation persists. The responsibility rests squarely upon 
Congress, for the citizens of Washington have no voice in their own 
government; that is done, and done very badly in this as in other 
respects, by Commissioners appointed by Congress. 

Things like these serve to remind Americans how much of the battle 
against racial prejudice and discrimination remains to be won. The 
reserves of entrenched prejudice are still enormous. The very fact that 
progress is being made in some respects, increases the danger of 
violent counter-attack. The removal of the legal barriers to Negro 
voting in the South, for example, increases the risk of mob action, and 
has resulted in a threatening revival of the Ku Klux Klan. Nevertheless, 
the forces pressing towards tolerance are great. Somehow, many millions 
of white Americans have already grown up substantially free from 
racial prejudice. Large organisations, such as the great majority of the 
churches and the trade unions, have dedicated themselves to the struggle. 
The Negroes themselves are powerfully organised, and other minorities 
(most notably the Jews) have been far-sighted enough to see that the 
interest.of one minority is the interest of all. 

When all the resources of legislation and mass action have been 
deployed, there still remain situations in which there is no substitute 
for the courage and determination of the individual American. There 
must be white lawyers in the South who are willing to risk their careers 
by defending Negroes falsely accused of rape, just as there must be 
Southern Negroes, even in the most backward rural areas, who will 
step forward to the polls whatever threats hang over their heads. Perhaps 
hardest of all, there must be white Americans who are brave enough to 
defy the most deeply-seated of all prejudices, and to say (as did one 
well-born American mother recently when her daughter married a Negro 
musician): ‘ What they did, they did for love. I stand behind them.’ 
Fortunately, the United States has never lacked people who are willing 
to stand up for the right as they see it. They are the salt of the American 
earth, and it is because of them that American democracy, with all its 
faults and vicissitudes, retains its astounding vitality. 
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UNCOMMON MEN* 


By W. L. Burn 


’ 7 is no armour against Fate,’ and the distinguished English- 
men and Englishwomen on whom Death laid ‘his icy hand’ 
between 1931 and 1940 lie in curious juxtaposition in this volume: 
Bottomley between R. C. Bosanquet, the archxologist, and Cardinal 
Bourne ; Edgar Wallace and Graham Wallas side by side. The memory 
of bitter controversies is revived, for here are Jellicoe and Beatty ; and 
Rufus Isaacs and Kipling of the savage Gebazi verses. Almost every 
variety of the notable life has its exemplar. The cultivated and public- 
spirited country gentleman is represented by Henry Hobhouse ; profes- 
sional success, achieved from humble beginnings and tragically cut short, 
by Sit Edwin Deller ; the critic of contemporary institutions and tenden- 
cies by Lord Banbury or A. J. Cook. In many of the biographies there 
is no room for the subject’s personal views of the world as he found it. 
* An organiser and administrator of the first rank’ . . . ‘ his authoritative 
work was fully recognised’ . . .‘ he established a reputation as an 
efficient and conscientious administrator’ . . . ‘did much to advance 
the study of ...’ It is scarcely a matter for criticism, though in some 
instances it may be a source of disappointment, if personal acquaintance 
with the subject has failed to bring him to life for the reader ; has left 
him, glazed with the appropriate phrases, as impenetrable as though he 
had been in his frame for a century. What can be done even on a small 
canvas to depict the subject as he lived, is, on the other hand, amply 
illustrated ; for instance by Mr. C. J. Fordyce’s article on W. M. Lindsay, 
the Latinist. One adjective alone, ‘ debonair,’ is enough to re-create 
Lindsay, his rosy, well-shaven cheeks and his sprightly walk. , 

It is clear that the editor’s most difficult tasks must have been those of 
selection, of inclusion and exclusion. Wisely he has not given the reason 
for his decisions at length, contenting himself with the statement (v) that 
he ‘ has endeavoured to follow in the steps of his predecessors and to 
keep a mean between too much stiffness in refusing and too much easiness 
in admitting names, bearing in mind that the purpose of the Dictionary 
(as he conceives it) is to assist the student by opening its doors as widely 
as circumstances and reason will permit.’ Of Mr. Wickham-Legg’s pre- 
decessors Sir Sidney Lee left two careful expositions of his own criteria. 
In the note to Volume 63 (1900), the last of the original set, he wrote: 

‘It is believed that the names include all men and women of British and 
Irish race who have achieved any reasonable distinction in any walk of life. . . . 
No sphere of activity has been consciously overlooked. Niches have been 

1 The Dictionary of National Biography, 1931-40. Edited by L. C. Wickham Legg. xvi - 
968 pp. (Oxford University Press, 1949.) 
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found for sportsmen and leaders of society who have commanded public 
attention. Malefactors whose crimes excite a permanent interest have received 
hardly less attention than benefactors.’ 

But who was conceived of as judging what constituted ‘ any reasonable 
distinction’? What body of enquirers made up ‘ public attention’? 
Lee seems to have had such questions as these in his mind when he 
wrote the prefatory note to Volume I of the first supplement (1901). 

* The Editor hopes that he has not excluded any name about which informa- 

tion is likely to be sought in the future by serious students. . . . The right of 
a person to a notice in the Dictionary has been held to depend on the probability 
that his career would be the object of intelligent inquiry on the part of an 
appreciable number of persons a generation hence.’ 
This statement of intentions is only superficially explicit. The ‘ serious 
student’ and the ‘ intelligent inquirer’ are figures of hypothesis. One 
can be a serious student of anything, of the history of hairdressing, for 
example, and there are few subjects which offer no reward to the intelligent 
inquirer. Great coiffeurs, the trainers of successful racehorses, even the 
founders of collections of match-boxes may claim to have achieved 
reasonable distinction in their respective walks of life. But for the most 
part we are likely to search in vain for them in the Dictionary. It does not 
present a panorama of society or a gallery of freaks and exhibitionists and 
eccentrics. A little more than average success in national politics or in 
the practice of a recognised profession is likely to qualify a man for 
inclusion if not to ensure that he is included. A malefactor would have 
had to attain far more than a corresponding fame to be similarly honoured. 
Again, the Dictionary is obliged to demand a certain completeness of 
achievement. The poet who leaves only one, lovely lyric behind him, 
the painter who leaves only one superb picture may gain immortality in 
other ways, but scarcely in this unless, perhaps, his death has been the 
result of accident or wart. 

The men who appear in the Dictionary are likely, then, to be more 
successful, more intelligent, more public-spirited, more respectable than 

the mass of their fellows. And since their biographers are usually men 
of the same kind, the exuberance of life is apt to be toned down in the 
notices, its depths veiled, its anguish muted. Not a great deal is likely to 
be said which an Englishman of the upper-middle class would be unwilling 
to have said of himself, whether in praise or blame. The most common 
exception is the treatment afforded to Men of Letters, who have left their 
own feelings on record. Their biographies must surely be the pleasantest 
to write and perhaps the easiest to write well: Mr. G. M. Young’s 
description of Kipling’s later years has a grim, unforgettable veracity. 

The task of the editor and the contributors has been so onerous that 
no reader has a right to grumble, and so well performed as to preclude 
anything much beyond that mild and possessive criticism which we give 
to national treasures. Few reviewers will dare to suggest the omission 
of any name which has been included : it is easier to deprecate omissions. 
Such criticisms usually come to this—if A, who wasn’t much above the 
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average in his own line, has been included, why has B been omitted ? 
It was pleasant, for instance, to read a notice of W. L. Mathieson, a 
conscientious and level-headed historian who received less recognition 
than he deserved during his life. But what of Clennell Wilkinson and, 
for that matter, Frank Cundall, the historian and bibliographer of Jamaica? 
Was Ethel M. Dell a better novelist than Temple Thurston or was she 
merely a better representative of those writers who have appealed success- 
fully to what Mr. Michael Sadleir calls ‘an ingenuous and uncritical’ 
public. A few other omissions which possibly provoke legitimate 
criticism are those of Canon G. H. Box, the Old Testament scholar, 
Sir Henry Cunynghame, Sir Percival Phillips, the special correspondent, 
Henry Higgs, the economist (who only died, however, in May. 1940), 
George Sheringham, the theatrical designer, and Frank Lascelles, the 
master of pageants. But a critic who takes the trouble to work through 
The Times obituaries, Who Was Who and the notices in the Annual Register 
will be inclined to moderate his criticisms. 

In some respects it is more legitimate to criticise the space afforded 
to the several notices in comparison with each other than to trouble too 
much about those which are not there. Joynson-Hicks (Lord Brentford) 
gets nearly three columns ; Spense Wilkinson about one-and-a-half. It 
is difficult to justify this difference either on account of the relative 
importance of the two men or of the degree of public interest attaching 
respectively to them. Politicians as a class tend to be slightly over- 
written. The six columns devoted to Birrell, enjoyable and just as 
anything written by Lord Crewe and Mr. R. C. K. Ensor must be, are 
too many; even though one recalls the absurdly large amount of space 
given to Lyndhurst in Volume IV of the original set. Mr. Neville 
Laski’s article on Mr. Justice Darling is about half as long again as Lord 
Dunsany’s on Sir William Watson, though this is partly due to Lord 
Dunsany’s pruning of the details of personal biography. 

What are the advantages gained from the fact that the biographers 
have been contemporaries of and have known personally the men they 
are writing about ? In some instances they are obvious. Neither Lord 
Justice Mackinnon’s article on Mr. Justice Talbot nor Mr. G. M. 
Trevelyan’s on Grey could have been written by a man who did not 
possess a discriminating affection for his subject; and no articles are 
better written. On the other hand, Tim Healy, as presented by Mr. Hone, 
is both less bitter and less amusing than he apparently was in life. And, 
by the way, is it correct to say that upon Parnell’s arrival in Galway in the 
1886 election Healy, who had been opposing O’Shea’s candidature, 
* succumbed to the old fascination’ of his leader? It is more generally 
believed that Healy succumbed, for the time being, because Parnell was 
the stronger man. That Parnell exercised a ‘ fascination ’ over Healy as 
late as 1886 needs more than assertion. Indeed, there is here and there 
a tendency for biographers to ignore the possible existence of a case 
against a man whom they have known well and whose policies they 
support. Mr. D. L. Savory’s article on Carson is the case for Carson. 
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It is not from any lack of sympathy with Carson’s policy that the present 
writer is obliged to point out that there was also a case against him. The 
same criticism applies to Mr. W. W. Hadley’s article on Neville Chamber- 
lain. The object of the Dictionary is not to save the professional historian 
trouble but it is desirable that a figure of national importance should be 
treated with more of that ‘ strictly judicial tone’ which Sir Sidney Lee 
postulated. 

In one or two instances there are inexplicable omissions. Lord 
Brand, in his article on Lord Lothian, leaves the years 1932-39, between 
Lothian’s resignation from the government and his appointment to the 
Washington embassy, a complete blank. Yet Lothian’s speeches in the 
House of Lords during that period, though they may not add to his 
reputation for sagacity, are necessary for an evaluation of his statesman- 
ship. He suffered from the common Liberal delusion that it was the duty 
of Britain to ‘ establish an absolutely impartial attitude to the claims of all 
nations ’ (February 17th, 1938); an attitude no doubt desirable among 
magistrates in licensing sessions but ruinous in international politics as 
they were then and arenow. He believed that Hitler‘ genuinely ’ wanted 
peace (February 24th, 1938) and, as Chamberlain did, that ‘ the mass of 
the populations of the world’ wanted peace (March 16th, 1938). He 
ascribed the growth of totalitarianism in Germany solely to the failure 
to amend the Treaty of Versailles and to the French occupation of the 
Ruhr. He deprecated ‘aspersions on the Chancellor of the German 
Reich in going back after fifteen years into his own country ’"—the 
Rhineland (April 8th, 1936). In other words he was fundamentally 
mistaken on the major points of the international situation and although 
Lord Brand was not obliged to admit that, he was under some obligation 
to direct the ‘ serious student ’ to some of the sources for Lothian’s views 
at this time. The article on Sir Arnold Wilson reveals,.at last, the full 
stature of the man. It would have been better still for a more careful 
examination of his attitude to the neo-Fascist movement in England. 
The solitary reference—* He was favourably impressed by some aspects 
of the Nazi and Fascist policies, but, as he stated, he was no believer in 
Nazism or Fascism as a policy for this country ’—is inadequate. It would 
be a pity if Wilson’s reputation suffered, in the long run, from what might 
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seem to be a lack of candour on the part of his biographer. Dr. Gilbert | 


Murray must have had his reasons for saying nothing about Galsworthy’s 


marriage beyond the almost formal announcement that ‘he married in | 


1905 Ada Pearson . . . formerly wife of his first cousin. ...’ Their 
long and torturing love-affair, though it ended in great happiness, was a 
vital influence, possibly the most important single influence of all, on 
Galsworthy’s attitude and career as a writer ; ‘ no less than the pivot of 
his life and character ’ according to his biographer, H. V. Marrot. 

But in the end one returns to the Dictionary with solid satisfaction and 
gtatitude.? It may be for a sentence or a phrase that sticks in one’s mind. 


* Two small points can be dealt with in a footnote. In the article on Sir John Dewrance 
it is said that a shareholder who aspersed his conduct was convicted of ‘ defamatory libel.’ 
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resent There is Lord Justice Mackinnon’s, for example, on Mr. Justice Talbot : 


The ‘ his decisions were invariably right, and on most occasions were thought 
mber- to be so by the Court of Appeal.’ Or it may be for a subject of no great 
torian obvious attractiveness or interest superbly well handled. Lord Mac- 


uld be millan’s article on Lord Horne is possibly the best instance of this and 
one phrase at least must be quoted here, ‘ the rewards of a supreme con- 
ventional competence rather than of wayward genius.’ Other reviewers 

Lord have pointed to the excellence of the legal biographies as a whole and it 
tween | may be permissible to congratulate Mr. Hanbury on those which he has 
to the contributed, especially that on Mr. Justice McCardie. That a man has 
in the become a High Court judge is a sign of considerable success in a compe- 


y Lee 


to his | titive profession but one wants to know more than that he was courteous 
sman- or abrupt in that capacity or gave unfailing satisfaction. One wants to 
> duty know, in fact, what he contributed to the making of the law and this is 
of all exactly the information which Mr. Hanbury supplies. 

mong | Much of the most valuable work put into a volume of the Dictionary 
ics as is far too little read, that on the great, leading figures of the nation. It is 
anted unlikely that one student in a score studying the career of Gladstone or 


ass of Disraeli has read the Dictionary’s article. This is not to be wondered at : 
opinions on a great man change as political and philosophical fashions 


He 
ailure change; new books are published ; research rediscovers ‘ new’ facts. 
f the | It is primarily for information on the lesser figures, who are not likely to 
rman be further investigated, that the Dictionary is used. ‘The result is that 


—_the such a notable article as that on Sir Robert Peel is neglected. There are 
atally at least two articles in this new volume which rank with that on Peel in 
the greatness of their subject and in the excellence of their treatment, 


ough 
ation | Sir Owen Morshead’s on King George V and Mr. G. M. Trevelyan’s on 
fiews | Grey. It would bean absurd piece of pretension on the part of a reviewer 


> full with limited knowledge and interests to put himself in the position of an 
reful examiner and awarder of prizes but, on the figures below the first rank, 
land. it is difficult to conceive a better article than that on Lord Jellicoe. 
pects There is one pleasure which a contemporary gets, reading a volume 
er in of the Dictionary through when it appears, that succeeding generations are 
ould unlikely to have: the pleasure of comparing the biographers’ several 
ight methods of approach. An example of the severely neutral article, from 
Ibert | which the subject emerges with somewhat less of distinction than he is 
thy’s entitled to, is Mr. C. V. Owen’s on Lord Dundonald. Another is Mrs. 
i Battiscombe’s on Ford Madox Ford. It is arguable that the merits of 


d in 

heir | Dundonald as a soldier and of Ford as a novelist have been made insuffi- 

ras a ciently clear. But that is a fault on the right side : succeeding generations 

, on can always add the laurels. It is a pity to overstate a case prematurely 

tt of | and there are some cases which are better not stated at all. It is said of 
one soldier that ‘ he never took a risk and was rewarded by never meeting 

and with a reverse.’ Meant as praise, this kind of remark is more apt to 


ind. provoke criticism. 


Presumably criminal libel is meant. The reasons given for George Lansbury’s imprisonment 
in 1921 are not technically correct or are at least so expressed as to convey that notion. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


OW familiar are Mr. Gombrich’s gallery visitors! ‘Every time they 

stop in front of a picture they eagerly search for its number in the cata- 
logue. We can watch them thumbing their book, and as soon as they have 
found the title or the name they walk on.’ Mr. Gombrich is the author of The 
Story of Art (Phaidon Press. 215.), an outstandingly successful book of its 
kind. He hates snobbery in art and deplores the ‘ half-knowledge’ which 
induces it. Himself a passionate lover of pictures, he prefers to transmit his 
enthusiasms rather than parade his knowledge, profound as this obviously is. 
Having a lively and original mind, unenslaved by the hackneyed phrase or the 
conventional textbook approach, he has also that rare gift of writing simply 
without over-simplifying, of using plain language and homely examples without 
becoming either irreverent or patronising. His book will provide the ‘ snob’ 
with no mental short circuit. Its modest aim is to give enjoyment to ‘ young 
readers and adults with young minds.’ And this it will do superbly well. 
Extending over the whole gamut of our artistic heritage, from the primitive 
art of the peoples of Ancient America to the experimental art of the twentieth 
century, The Story of Art contains 370 illustrations, twenty-one of which are in 
full colour—all of which are placed most skilfully in relation to the text. 
Praise is once more due to the Phaidon Press, the quality of whose productions, 
coupled with their price, constitutes one of the most remarkable achievements 
of the publishing world. 


* * * * * 


Photography in the middle of the last century, with its imperfect machinery 
and its complicated processes, demanded from its exponents no less, one would 
have thought, of the volcanic energy and romantic passion than that eccentric 
and capacious pioneer, Julia Margaret Cameron, was prepared to lavish on it. 
As for the sitter—it speaks volumes for the latter’s powers of persuasion that 
she could at any time have transformed the ‘ Divine Alfred ’ into the figure of 
monumental patience required in her victim. 

It was while collecting material for a biography of the indefatigable Mrs. 
Cameron that Helmut Gernsheim came across the album of another great 
mid-Victorian amateur photographer—Lewis Carroll. The 115 photographs 
it contained convinced him that here was a genius at work. He dia not how- 
ever pursue the matter until, several months later, he spotted a reference in the 
Cornhill Magazine to some extracts relevant to Carroll’s hobby, taken from his 
unpublished diaries. Lewis Carroll: Photographer by Helmut Gernsheim 
(Max Parrish. 175. 6d.) is the outcome of these discoveries. And an 
entrancing whole they make. The degree of virtuosity displayed in the photo- 
graphs, many of them child studies (surely, the most exacting subjects of all), 
is astounding. ‘The diary extracts shed a fascinating new light on their author. 
And the chapters on the progress of photography in England and on Carroll 
himself as a photographer are abundantly interesting. 


x * * * * 


In his preface to S. W. Hayter’s New Ways of Gravure (Routledge and 
Kegan Paul. 30s.), Herbert Read describes this process, which includes Dry 


Point and Mezzotint, Burin Engraving and all forms of Etching, as the 


Cinderella of the arts. Yet, as he goes on to say, the stature of Direr, Rem- 
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brandt, Goya and Blake, to mention only four great artists, would be sens. bly 
diminished were we to exclude their engraved work. The fact of the matter 
is that Gravure fell on evil days. It began to be regarded as a means of produc- 
tion rather than as an original medium of expression. 

It may be that to-day other powers are at work to release it from this 
unnatural bondage, but it is certain that few can be better qualified to do so than 
Mr. Hayter, one of its most distinguished and influential contemporary 
exponents. With his lucid and well-organised book, which embraces every 
aspect of practice and precept, and which is most handsomely produced, with 
twenty-five diagrams and 100 illustrations, he surely bids fairer than any to 
effect the ‘ magic ’ transformation. 


* * * * * 


Two notable volumes of Letters have been published this month—Lefters 
to a Friend by Marcel Proust, translated by Alexander and Elizabeth Henderson 
(Falcon Press. 9s. 6d.), and Jane Welsh Carlyle: A New Selection of her Letters 
arranged by Trudy Bliss (Gollancz. 1s.) 

The first of these contains a bewitching preface by the friend in question, 
M. Georges de Lauris—a masterpiece of evocation. The letters themselves 
cover the period from 1904 to 1919 (Proust died in 1922) and provide a con- 
tinuous clue to the extraordinarily sensitive and complex character of their 
writer as it revealed itself in the final phase of his life. Many are strictly 
personal but some among them, of peculiar interest, dwell with a passionate 
intensity on the problems of anti-semitism, the Jesuits and the anti-clericals who 
troubled France before the first World War. 

Mrs. Bliss’s selection from a mass of available material, most of which has 
been out of print for many years, and some of which has never previously been 
published, appears as an eminently successful undertaking. The character of 
Jane Carlyle, as it emerges from the chosen correspondence, has a wholeness 
and substance which would reflect credit on any editor. Mrs. Bliss must have 
experienced considerable difficulties in maintaining, as she has, such a delicate 
but necessary balance between her subject’s alternating gentleness and malice 
and overall wretchedness—though whether her plight was as acute as Froude 
has painted it one will, perhaps, never know. ‘ She had, when she was angry’ 
(said one of her acquaintances) ‘ a tongue like a cat’s, which would take the skin 
off ata touch.’ But her letters, as described in Peter Quennell’s brilliant study 
of Ruskin—‘ wonderful, lengthy, unforced, unpremeditated outpourings, 
confided to odd scraps of paper, sometimes to the reverse of household bills— 
were among the chief means that she employed to vent her stifled energies.’ 
They are among the most eloquent in our literature. 


+ * » * * 


Two unusual biographies appear this month. The first is The Life and 
Times of Po Chié-i by the distinguished sinologue, Arthur Waley (Allen and 
Unwin. 18s.). Mr. Waley has already translated many of Po Chii-i’s poems. 
This time he traces, with customary grace and learning, the connection between 
the poet’s literary career and the tumultuous political life of ninth-century China. 
Included in this volume are translations of a hundred new poems by Po Chii-i. 

The second book, Into an Old Room by Peter de Polnay (Secker and Warburg. 
125. 6d.), is an unconventional biography of Edward Fitzgerald inspired while 
the author was living in Boulge Hall, Woodbridge—Fitzgerald’s old home. 
Partly autobiographical, Mr. de Polnay lending himself to its theme almost as a 
self-constituted medium, this strangely moving and peculiarly intimate study 
is an extraordinary fusion of the present and of a past nostalgically evoked 
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amidst the pollard oaks which still surround what Fitzgerald himself preferred 


to call ‘ one of the ugliest places in England—one of the dullest —— 
* * * * * 


Ludwig von Mises was, for twenty-five years, Professor of Economics at 
the University of Vienna and, from 1934 to 1940, Professor of International 
Economic Relations at the Graduate Institute of International Studies in Geneva. 
He is internationally known as the head of the ‘ Austrian school ’ and was the 
teacher of, among others, Professor F. A. Hayek, one of our leading economists. 
His celebrated Omnipotent Government was reviewed in the leading article of this 
review for November, 1946. 

Now he has produced, in Human Action (Hodge. 880 pp. 425.), his 
supreme analysis of the fundamental drives which activate the human race 
showing why only the free market and free enterprise can produce ‘ that out- 
pouring of goods and services that is democratically controlled by the daily 
decisions of buyers who prefer one product to another, and why it is that every 
system substitutes the opinion of a small group which determines what the 
public should want or what is good for it.’ Human Action represents the fruits 
of a lifetime of original research and writings. It is, perhaps, one of the most 
damaging indictments of socialism and all that it connotes yet expressed in a 
philosophical treatise on economics. No easy matter to digest, it ought, 
nevertheless, to be in the hands of everyone, however remotely connected 
with its subject, however antagonistic to its principles, who has any concern 
for the problems and pitfalls of national government. a 

M. G. 


OTHER BOOKS RECOMMENDED 


A Short History of Western Philosophy in the Middle Ages. S.J. Curtis. Witha 
Foreword by Dorothy L. Sayers. Macdonald. 155. 

The author is Senior Lecturer in Education and Honorary Lecturer in Medieval 
Philosophy in the University of Leeds. His book is an admirably clear and straight- 
fo: introduction to the subject, primarily intended for undergraduates but easily 
intelligible to the ‘ casual ’ reader (since all quotations from the medieval writers have 
been translated into English). 


An Introduction to Metaphysics. C.R. Whiteley. Methuen. 85. 6d. 


An excellent book for beginners. Sets out and explains the fundamental problems 
of philosophy and the main types of theory in metaphysics without undue recourse to 
technicalities. The author is Lecturer in Philosophy in the University of Birmingham. 


The Theory and Practice of Communism. R. N. Carew Hunt. Geoffrey Bles. 
125. 6d. 

The author will be familiar to readers of the Nineteenth Century, notably for his Erhics 
of Marxism which was published in the issue of February, 1949. His survey of the 
historical and ideological development of Marxism represents the fruits of many years’ 
close study of the subject. during which time his conclusions have pointed to a current 
and grave danger of underestimating the strength of the link between the theory of the 
movement and its practice. A scholarly and penetrating book. 


Macedonia: Its Place in Balkan Power Politics. Elisabeth Barker. Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 55. 

A highly competent study of the Macedonian ‘ question ’ from the time when it first 
came into being, in 1870, when Russia successfully pressed Turkey to allow the formation 
of a , sagen Bulgarian Orthodox Church, with authority extending over of the 
Turkish province of Macedonia, until the present day. Should be in the hands of all 
students of International Affairs. 
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A Selection 
from a Spring 
List of Character 


and Distinction 


Field Marshal 


| Lord Wilson of Libya 
G.C.B., G.B.E., D.S.O. 
EIGHT YEARS OVERSEAS 


21/- 
The Dowager 
Countess Lloyd-George 


of Dwyfor, c.B.E. 


THE LETTERS OF 
DAVID LLOYD GEORGE 


25/- 
Air Vice-Marshal 


Arthur S. Gould Lee 


CROWN AGAINST SICKLE 
The Story of King Michael a 


Isabel C. Clarke 
MARIA EDGEWORTH 15)- 


H. A. Vachell 


METHUSELAH’S DIARY 
15/- 


Wyndham Lewis 
RUDE ASSIGNMENT 21) 


HUTCHINSON x 


Largest of Book Publishers 


March 1950 


THE LIFE OF 
WILLIAM MORRIS 
by J. W. Mackail 


with an Introduction by 
Sir SypNEY COCKERELL 


WORLD’S CLASSICS 
Double volume 7s. net 


THE STORY OF 
THE PALL MALL 
GAZETTE, 

of its first Editor, 

FREDERICK GREENWOOD 
and of its founder, 

GEORGE MURRAY SMITH 


by J. W. Robertson Scott, 
C.H. 


Illustrated. 25s. net 
(late Spring) 


VENUS OBSERVED 
by Christopher Fry 


6s. net 


THACKERAY: A 
RECONSIDERATION 
by J. Y. T. Greig 
1s. net 


(Summer) 


RETROSPECT OF AN 
UNIMPORTANT LIFE 
by 
Herbert Hensley Henson 


Vol. 3: The Years of 
Retirement, 1939-1946 


Illustrated. 25s. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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The Soviet Air Force. Asher Lee. «Duckworth. 85. 6d. 


s Great interest was aroused by the author’s Soviet Air Power, published in the issue of 
this review of June last. A senior Es officer in the RAF. during the last war, 
he is a foremost on his subject. His book, while short, is yet probably the most 
comprehensive authoritative available. 








Courage and Fear. Rémy. Arthur Barker. 155. 


The further memoirs of a famous secret agent—a sequel to The Silent Company— 
Courage and Fear pursues the story of the gallant men and women of Free France through 
the hazards and dangers of the celebrated ‘ Network’ activities down to November, 


1943. An ‘ underground classic.’ 


Science and Literary Criticism. Herbert Dingle. Nelson. 75. 64. 


A brilliant essay on literary criticism in which the author concludes that while such 
criticism may never be regarded as a science, a training in scientific method would none 
the less be of advantage to a critic and might ‘ give direction to his criticism and preserve 
it from certain errors.’ Professor Dingle, an old contributor to the Nineteenth Century, 
occupies the chair of History and Philosophy of Science in the University of London, 
University College. His book is one of the most stimulating contributions made to 
literary criticism for many years. 


A Christmas Garland. Max Beerbohm. Heinemann. tos. 6d. 


First published in 1912, was hailed by the critics as the best book of prose parody in 
the English language. The ‘ patient little efforts ’ contained in it have not lost an iota 
of their enchantment in the intervening years. 


Beowulf : In Modern English. A Translation in Blank Verse by Mary E. Water- 
house. Bowes and Bowes. tos. 6d. 


A most excellent and therefore most welcome translation of Beowulf, based on the 
Kommentar Beowulf of Professor Johannes Hoops, and on the edition of the poem by 
Professor ber——taking also into account all else that exists of Beowulf literature. 


Formal Spring. French Renaissance Poems. With translations by R. N. 
Currey. Geoffrey Cumberlege at the Oxford University Press. tos. 6d. 


A valuable collection of poems ranging from Guillaume de Machault’s Rondeau : 

Blanche com lys to Marie Stuart’s Adieux 2 la France, including the works of Eustache 

ps, an ardent admirer of Chaucer, Christine de Pisan, widely read in England 

at the time, Charles d’Orléans who, after his capture at Agincourt, married the child- 

widow of Richard II, and Frangois Villon. Each poem is accompanied by a translation 

(facing the original) of particular skill and sensitivity—the whole by an excellent preface 
and bibliography. 


The Grand Peregrination. Maurice Collis. Faber and Faber. 255. 


The first biography of the famous Portuguese adventurer, Ferndo Mendes Pinto, 
who left his home in 1537 to travel in Abyssinia, India, Malacca, and throughout the 
Far East—including Japan. Pinto’s Peresrination (his autobiography) is one of Portugal’s 
literary classics. F. ts of this only have been cnnained into English. Here, 
clearly handled and in the author’s easy and fluent style, is the whole romantic story of 
this remarkable man of action and literary genius. 


Jobn Milton. Rex Warner. Max Parrish. 6s. 


Maud Cherril]l. L. A. G. Strong. Max Parrish. 6s. 


The first two books of an imaginative new series to which well-known contemporary 
authors will contribute short studies of people who have most influenced them in their 
lives and of whom they would ‘ most like to write.’ The approach in each case is, of 
course, personal—affection playing a special part in Mr. Strong’s book, for Maud 
Cherrill, besides being an old fri was teacher of English at his preparatory school. 
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The Mystery of Keats. John Middleton Murry. Peter Nevill, 50, Old Brompton 
Road, S.W.7. 125. 6d. 
Intended as a companion volume to the author’s Keats and Shakespeare, it incorporates 
much of the material included in Studies in Keats : New and Old, though dosaticaliy sovial 
pocsienioe the hook swresis 9. ney seiiade to Fanny Brawne and 
eats—and further develops the author’s theory of the prophetic © 
element in the poet’s life and work. 4 


Charles Dickens. Jack Lindsay. Dakers. 18s. Ff 
Readers of this review may remember the author’s strikingly original s' of the 

zsthetic theory of Bulwer-Lytton, C/airvoyance of the Normal, which caine issue 

of January, 1949. His critical biography of Dickens is undertaken in the same, i 
teristic vein—that of shrewdness and penetrating intellectual curiosity. The book will 


attract many ts, but no criticism should aspire to detract from the generous | 
stimulus to be derived from its four hundred odd pages. Nor from the daring theory © 
which underlies it—that Dickens, in common with Blake, holds the key to the nature 
of our ‘ cultural crisis to-day.’ 


Diary of a Dean. St. Paul’s, 1911-34. The Very Rev. W. R. Inge, K.C.V.O., 7 
F.B.A., D.D. Hutchinson. 21s. 

Distinguished by the manner of their extreme, and frequently moving, simplicity, 
the entries which make up this edited version of the celebrated Dean’s diary, though 
some cases they are of superficial interest and in others somewhat obscure in their” 
references (I imagine few would Ese the significance of the entry for January 26th, 
1922—‘ Harold Begbie’s Painted =a s is out. “To my surprise he is more than civil © 
to me, but I do not like these onalities. Henson el him and has paid the © 
penalty.”)—as a whole make en ting reading and, for their reflection of the years in — 
question upon one of the most penetrating minds of a generation, are of absorbing 
interest. 


Monckton Milnes. The Years of Promise. James Pope-Hennessy. Constable. 
255. 
The first fruits of the exclusive release to the author of the famous Houghton papers. 
A sequel provisionally entitled Monckton Milnes : Patron and Friend will follow, con- 
tinuing the story of Milnes’s life from the year 1851 to his death in 1885. The Years of 
Promise, which been highly praised, is an accomplished and practiced biography, to 
be welcomed for the perspective in which it places one who has hitherto been subjected to 
such a vatiety of estimates. 


Life of William Morris. J. W. Mackail. With an Introduction by Sir 
Sydney Cockerell. Double Volume. The World’s Classics. Oxford 


University Press. 75. 

A reprint of the first (and still the finest) biography of Morris with an introduction, of 
absorbing interest, by Sir Sydney Cockerell. The latter has included a host of personal 
memories of Morris, with whom he was closely associated for many years. 


The Boat. L.P. Hartley. Putnam. 125. 6d. 

A novel centering round a middle-aged bachelor who, having spent the best part 
of his life in Italy, returns to rent a furnished house by the river in an English village. 
Described as ‘ a drama of loneliness,’ this is a tale impregnated with the familiar scenes 
and characters of the English countryside, told with a whimsical and poetic charm. 








